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THE EARLY SENTIMENT FOR THE ANNEXATION OF 
CALIFORNIA: AN ACCOUNT OF THE GROWTH 
OF AMERICAN INTEREST IN CALI- 
FORNIA, 1835-1846 


III 


ROBERT GLASS CLELAND 


CHAPTER V 


RUMORED EUROPEAN AGGRESSION IN CALIFORNIA; EFFECT UPON 
AMERICAN POLICY OF ANNEXATION 


The reported designs of England and France to secure control 
of California before its annexation by the United States have 
led, first and last, to a vast amount of surmise and historically 
unprofitable speculation. So far as France is concerned, the 
actual purposes and plans of the government (if indeed they ex- 
isted) remain still unknown. But within the last few years an 
examination of the British Public Record Office has cleared the 
subject of English aggression of most of its mystery. 

This investigation has shown that while, indeed, the British 
government, as such, had no intentions of acquiring California 


*Volumes I-XV published as THe QuarTerRLy of the Texas State His- 
torical Association. 

1This is due to the efforts of Professor Ephraim D. Adams of Leland 
Standford Jr. University. The results of this investigation as published 
in his British Interests and Activities in Texas have already received 
some notice. 
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and in fact manifested comparatively little interest in its affairs, 
yet English ‘officials in Mexico, California, and on board Her 
Majesty’s vessels of the Pacific, on the contrary, were exceedingly 
anxious to place the province under English control; or, if that 
could not be, to thwart the ambitions of the United States.? 

The activities of these British representatives and the occa- 
sional rumor of French intrigue naturally aroused no little con- 
cern throughout this country and created a genuine alarm lest 
one or the other power should endeavor to forestall our own plans 
regarding the province. The purpose of this chapter is, there- 
fore, to examine, not the actual designs of France or England, 
but the effect of reports and rumors regarding these designs upon 
the government and people of the United States. 

The earliest fears of English aggression seem to have arisen 
shortly after the publication of the history of California by Alex- 
ander Forbes in 1839. The book was intended not so much to 
convey historical information as to encourage the colonization 
of California by British subjects; and contained a plan, worked 
out in some detail, by which a cession of that territory might be 
made by Mexico in payment of her debt of $50,000,000 to English 
bondholders. A company, composed of these creditors, was to be 
formed, and to it were to be given many of the same prerogatives 
of territorial sovereignty as those enjoyed by the British East 
India Company.® 

Forbes’s publication had a wide circulation, and,* as its whole 
tone was frankly a plea for English domination in California, 
aroused considerable comment throughout this country. It was 
said that negotiations, such as Forbes had suggested, were already 

. 

*Adams, British Interests, 234-264. 

*Forbes, 153 (the eighth chapter was entitled “Upper California as a 
field for foreign colonization”). The author’s brother wrote a preface for 
the book and, while decling to comment upon the- plan of colonization, 
said it was one worthy the attention of the English bondholders and also 
of the government. The appendix contained articles on the harbor of 
California, steam navigation on the Pacific, and a prospectus of the 
“Pacific Steam Navigation Company.” Forbes also laid great emphasis 
on the importance of constructing an Isthmian Canal under European 
control. 

‘See a review upon this work in the Literature of American History, 
Ed. for the American Library Association (Boston. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. 1902). 
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in progress, and that England was taking this method of shutting 
the United States away from the Pacific and confining her domain 
to the country east of the Rocky Mountains—thus giving over to 
British control a monopoly of the East India and China trade.° 
With the beginning of Tyler’s administration the fear of Eng- 
lish encroachments had become very real. Owing to the strained 
relations over the Texas, Oregon, and northeastern boundary ques- 
tions, the faintest rumor of an attempt on the part of Great 


. Britain to gain a foothold in California was sufficient not merely 


to excite the press of the country but to penetrate even into offi- 
cial circles. 

Seizure of Monterey—In 1842 came the seizure of Monterey by 
Commodore Jones, who gave as the compelling motive of his 
action that both he and other high officers of his fleet wished to 
preserve California from falling into the hands of “our great com- 
mercial rival,” England. “The Creole affair,’ he wrote, 


the question of the right of search, the mission of Lord Ashbur- 
ton . . . the well founded rumor of a cession of the Cali- 
fornias, and lastly the secret movements of the English naval 
force in this quarter . . . have all occurred since the date of 
your last despatch. Consequently I am without instructions 
; upon what I consider a vital question to the United 
States . . . the occupation of California by Great Britain un- 
der a secret treaty with Mexico.* 


Warnings of Waddy Thompson.—But Jones was not the only 
one in government employ who looked askance at England’s mo- 
tives. From Mexico City, Waddy Thompson was urging in his 
despatches to Tyler and Webster British aggression as an impor- 
tant reason for the acquisition of California by the United States. 
In the first of these he said: 


France and England both have [had] their eyes upon it [Cali- 
fornia]; the latter has yet.—She has already control of the Sand- 
wich Islands, of the Society Islands, New Zealand, etc., etc., and 
through the agency of that Embryo East India Monopoly, the 
Hudson Bay Co. she will ere long have a monopoly of the com- 


‘Niles’ Register, LVIII, 2; Ibid., 70 (quotations from the New York 
American, New York Exvpress, Baltimore American, and the New Orleans 
papers). See also Bancroft, XXI, 110-112. 

‘Jones to Upshur, H. Ex, Docs., 27 Cong., 3 sess., No. 116. 
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merce of the Pacific, and not an American flag will fly on its 
Coasts.” 


Webster, however, appeared to treat this communication as of 
little moment, writing Thompson on June 27th that he thought 
England had no present designs upon California or even any ob- 
jection to its acquisition by the United States. But such an as- 
surance was not sufficient for Thompson. In reply he wrote, 


I have information upon which I can rely that an agent of this 
government is now in England negotiating for the sale, or what 
is precisely the same thing, the mortgage of Upper California for 
the loan of fifteen millions. In my first despatch, I glanced at 
the advantages which would result to our country from the ac- 
quisition. Great as those advantages would be, they sink in com- 
parison with the evils to our commerce and other interests, even 
more important, from a cession of that country to England.® 


Even this seems to have caused Webster no alarm; while with 
word of the seizure of Monterey, the subject disappears for the 
time from Thompson’s correspondence. In January, however, he 
began again his refrain of warning, perhaps exaggerating his own 
fears to arouse the secretary of state whom he considered entirely 
too indifferent to the danger. After speaking of his earlier de- 
spatches upon England’s purpose, and expressing some resentment 
that they had been treated so lightly, Thompson went on: 


I know that England has designs on California and has actually 
made a treaty with Mexico securing to British creditors the right 
to lands there in payment of their debts and that England will 


"Thompson to Webster, April 29, 1842. MS., State Department. The 
H. B. C. had but recently established a permanent post in California when 
Thompson wrote this. The governor of the company, Sir George Simpson, 
had left the country on Jan. 27, less than two months before Thompson’s 
despatch, and had sent a long communication, designed for the British gov- 
ernment, urging the importance and ease of securing California. Simpson 
to Sir John H. Pelly, Honolulu, March 10, 1842, in American Historical 
Review, XIV, 86-93, passim. 

*Webster to Thompson, in Writings and Speeches of Daniel Webster 
(National Edition. 1903), XIV, 612. Webster had derived his informa- 
tion from Ashburton. Ashburton to Webster, April 28, 1842. Ibid., 192. 

‘Thompson to Webster, July 30, 1842. MS., State Department. The 
remainder of the letter was filled with a report of English assistance to 
Mexico against Texas, and a statement of the close alliance between the 
two nations. 
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interpose this treaty in the way of a cession of California and that 
in ten years she will own the country.’° 


To all of this, however, Webster had the assurance of Everett 
and Ashburton regarding the tripartite agreement as sufficient 
answer.’1 But the country at large did not possess such reassur- 
ing evidence. So general became the feeling that Mexico had 
entered into such a treaty with England that the president was 
ealled upon by unanimous consent of the house to furnish any in- 
formation in his possession as to the truth of the report.'? To 
this he replied that the administration had no knowledge that con- 
firmed the rumored negotiations.** 

Perhaps rebuffed by the reception of his information, Thomp- 
son had little more to say regarding England and California for 
some months; when, as we have seen, his views underwent a com- 
plete change and for the moment he hoped that an English-Mexi- 
can war might thrown the province into the lap of the United 
States.‘ Following Thompson’s resignation as minister, Ben- 
jamin E. Green, Shannon, and Duff Green, from time to time 
issued similar warnings to those Webster had received, and of 
which we have just spoken. 

English mortgage.—Mexico, cultivating friendly relations with 
England,® was said to have mortgaged California to that country 
for $26,000,000. The pledge expired in 1847 and, unless paid 
before that time, would result in the transfer of the country to 
Great Britain, whose control in this way would be extended not 
only over the whole of California, but eventually over Oregon as 
well.*® Donelson, on his special mission to Texas, was sufficiently 


“Thompson to Webster, Jan. 30, 1843. Webster MSS., Library of Con- 
gress. For any actual foundation for this despatch, see Adams, British 
Interests, ete., 237-240. Thompson still held his opinion in 1846. Recol- 
lections, 235. 

“THE QUARTERLY, XVIII, 32-34. Tyler’s biographer, however, gives as 
chief reason for the president’s desire to bring about this tripartite agree- 
ment the report of the English mortgage. Tyler’s Tyler, II, 260. 

Niles’ Register, LXIII, 366. 

™Ibid., 384, 

“THE QUARTERLY, XVIII, 34-35. 

*B. E. Green to Secretary of State, April 8, 1844. MS., State Depart- 
ment. 

*Duff Green to Calhoun, Oct. 28th. Calhoun Correspondence, 979. 
Green added that the British consul general in Mexico was agent for the 
English company, and advised the State Department to secure a copy of 
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interested in this report to inquire directly of Elliot as to its 
truth; but learned nothing of a satisfactory nature, and came to 
the conclusion that it rested on insufficient evidence.** 

The Hudson’s Bay Company.—Larkin, meanwhile, from Cali- 
fornia, had been doing his part by calling attention to the rapid 
encroachments of the Hudson’s Bay Company, whose employees 
were trapping, cultivating land, building mills and establishing 
themselves in various ways in that country and also in Oregon. 
The San Francisco agent had asked for extensive grants of land 
upon which to settle colonists and had no intention of quitting 
the province when game became scarce.'* These statements, suffi- 
ciently grave in themselves, received further emphasis from a let- 
ter of Henry A, Pierce, of Boston, read on the floor of the house 
about this time.’® 

Report of Santa Anna’s dealings with England.—But even more 
disquieting reports came from Shannon. Santa Anna had been 
captured but a few days before by the forces of the opposition, and 
important documents were found on his person. Certain of these 
had been published by the new administration to discredit him 
with the people, and the rest laid before the Mexican Congress in 
secret session. “From a portion of this correspondence,” concluded 
Shannon’s despatch, 


the fact has been disclosed that a negotiation was going on be- 
tween President Santa Anna and the English Minister for the 
sale and purchase of the two Californias—That portion of the cor- 
respondence relating to this subject has not been published in the 
papers, but it has been laid before Congress in secret session and 
the pendency of such a negotiation may be relied upon as true— 
The English Minister has no doubt in this matter acted under in- 
structions from his government; it may therefore be assumed that 
it is the settled policy of the English government to acquire the 





the mortgage deed either through the Mexican or London legations. It 
eould be had for $1500 or $2000 in Mexico. It should be remembered that 
Green was Calhoun’s confidential agent. 

177A, J, Donelson to Calhoun, Jan. 30, 1845. JIbid., 1024. 

*Larkin to Calhoun, June 20, 1844. MS., State Department; same to 
same, June 24th, and August 18th. Official Correspondence, Pt. II, No. 9. 
Larkin added he had seen a report in the paper that England might pur- 
chase California. For the reply to these despatches see Crallé to Larkin, 
Oct. 25. Larkin MSS., II, No. 233. 

*Ap. Cong. Globe, 28 Cong., 1 sess., p. 226. 
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two Californias. You are aware that the English creditors have 
now a mortgage on them for twenty-six millions.*° 

For the present, however, Shannon thought the designs of Eng- 
land had received a set back in the overthrow of Santa Anna; and 
as the new administration were making political capital out of the 
disclosures regarding California, they would not themselves dare 
favor a measure similar to that of their discredited opponent. 
The report of Santa Anna’s secret dealings received considerable 
publicity, both in this country and in Europe ;*! but exactly what 
foundation there was in fact for the rumor is not clear. It was 
about this time that Forbes, the British vice-consul at Monterey, 
was submitting his suggestion for an English protectorate through 
Barron ;” and it may have been that some correspondence passed 
between the British representatives in Mexico and Santa Anna. 

Polk’s suspicions—It was with such reports, as have already 
been cited, from Thompson, Green, Larkin and Shannon in the 
official files of the state department, and with even wilder rumors 
in the air, that Polk came to the President’s office. Every outside 
influence, moreover, tended to make the new executive suspicious 
of England’s policy. The unsettled Oregon boundary; the mutual 
spirit of animosity shown by the press of the two countries ;?* the 
whole western attitude and his schooling at the hands of Andrew 
Jackson; above all, the course of Great Britain with regard to 
Texas ;** prepared him to accept the stories of English designs 
upon California with little hesitation. 


*Shannon to Calhoun. MS., State Department. 

“Raymond (Texas Legation at Washington) to Allen, Feb. 21, 1845. 
Garrison, Tex. Dip, Cor., II, 364, in Am. His. Ass’n Report, 1908, IIT. See 
also extract from Paris Presse asserting that in the capture of Santa Anna 
had been revealed “one of the vastest projects which the undermining 
ambition of Great Britain ever conceived,” in attempting to secure Cali- 
fornia. Charleston Mercury, March 10, 1845. The article was copied in 
the London papers without comment and denied in Parliament by both 
Peel and Palmerston. Jbid., April 7th and 24th. 

“For Forbes’s plan and Aberdeen’s reply see Adams, British Interests, 
242-250. 

*Buchanan, in a speech on the Oregon question, March 12, 1844, said 
that the whole press of England, irrespective of class or party, had teemed 
with abuse of all things American for two years, until the mind of the 
British public was thoroughly inflamed against the United States. Ap. 
Cong. Globe, 28 Cong., 1 sess., p. 350. 

“For Polk’s fear of English influence in Texas see his private corre- 
spondence as follows: Yell to Polk, March 26, 1845; same to same, May 
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McNamarra project.—Fresh reports, also, soon strengthened this 
belief. On May 13, the confidential agent, Wm. S. Parrott, wrote 
that the British fleet in the Pacific had been reenforced for the 
rumored purpose of taking and holding California in case of war 
between Mexico and the United States, using as an excuse for the 
action, the protection of English citizens in their mortgage claims 
on that province.*® Later, Parrott said that the force bound from 
Mexico to California, to subdue the insurrection against Michel- 
torena, was to be commanded by an officer educated in France; 
and that the influence of this commander in California, according 
to reliable information, was to be used to the advantage of that 
nation by the French legation in Mexico. At any rate, said Par- 
rott, “he certainly takes with him a large number of Frenchmen 
for some reason or other.”?° 

A few days afterward, however, the American agent had occa- 
sion to change his Frenchmen into Irishmen, writing that the ex- 
pedition had been delayed for lack of funds; while with it, “a 
young Irish Priest by the name of McNamarrah” was preparing 
to leave for California for the purpose of introducing Irish immi- 
grants.27 In this, it should be remarked, Parrott was not build- 
ing wholly on his imagination.** 

Larkin’s despatch of July 10th.—In the fall, more emphatic de- 
spatches reached the state department. On October 11, Buchanan 
received a communication from Parrott which said that the least 
news coming from California excited great interest in English 


5th; Donelson to Polk, March 19th; Wickliffe to Polk, June 3, 4. Polk 
MSS.; Polk to Jackson, April 27th. Jackson MSS. 

*Parrott to Buchanan, May 13, 1845. MS., State Department. Also 
for report that England was creating an unfriendly attitude in Mexico 
against the United States, see Shannon to Calhoun, March 27th. Ibid. 

*Parrott to Buchanan, Aug, 5, 1845. MS., State Department. 

“Same to same, Aug. 16th. Ibid. 

*McNamarra’s project was laid before Bankhead in 1844. He took only 
a “mild interest” in it at the time. Adams, British Interests, 253. Her- 
rera, however, approved of it, though Paredes objected to the arrangement. 
Securing the consent of the Mexican government, McNamarra came to 
California where the assembly voted him a grant of 3000 leagues on July 
4—an act which showed “a new feature in English policy, and a new 
method of obtaining California.” Larkin to State Department, Aug. 18 
and 24, 1846, Official Correspondence, II, Nos. 54-56. Benton and Fré- 
mont made much of this “McNamarra Scheme” as justifying the latter’s 
participation in the Bear Flag Revolt. Bancroft devotes considerable 
space to this phase of the project. 
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circles, especially among the members of the British legation.?® 
On the same day a despatch, written July 10, reached Washington 
from the American consul at Monterey. This communication of 
Larkin’s deserves special mention. In it he stated that the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company® had furnished the native Californians with 
arms and ammunitions to expel the Mexican governor, General 
Micheltorena,** in the preceding year. At the time his despatch 
was being written, however, Larkin said, 


There is no doubt in this country, but the troops now expected 
here in September [from Mexico] are sent at the instigation of 
the British Government under the plea that the American settlers 
in California want to revolutionize the country; it is rumored 
that two English houses in Mexico have become bound to the new 
general to accept his drafts as funds to pay his troops for eighteen 
months.** 


Of even greater importance was the information in the same 
despatch that both France and England had appointed salaried 
consuls in California, neither of whom had any apparent commer- 
cial business. The British representative,** especially, was a fit 


*Parrott to Buchanan, Sept. 2, 1845. MS., State Department. 

See also Larkin to Secretary of State, June 5th. MS., State Depart- 
ment—received Sept. 16th. 

"The revolt here referred to was that against Micheltorena. 


™Larkin to Secretary of State, July 10, 1845. MS., State Department; 
also Larkin, Official Correspondence, II, No. 25. The apparent inconsis- 
tency of charging the Hudson’s Bay Company with aiding in the expulsion 
of Micheltorena and the British government with endeavoring to reinstate 
him is explained by the facts. In 1844 the British vice-consul, Forbes, 
was approached by the California leaders to know if his government would 
establish a protectorate over them in case they declared their independence. 
Forbes forwarded the information to the home government, both he and 
the consul, Barron, at Tepic, favoring the project. Upon the reply of 
the home office declining to have anything to do with it, however, “they 
transferred their support to the Mexican government, believing that Mexi- 
can control would be more favorable to British interests than an inde- 
pendent government in California.” Adams, British Interests, 251. As 
early as 1842 Sir George Simpson wrote to Sir John H. Pelly (for the 
eyes of the government) that a single English cruiser on the coast with 
assurance of protection from Great Britain, would be sufficient for a 
declaration of independence on the part of the Californians and the estab- 
lishment of a British protectorate. Am. Hist. Review, XIV, 89. 

For the activities of Alexander Forbes, see Adams, British Interests, 
234-264, passim. On the other hand, Larkin seems to have forgotten that 
he himself urged a French consul’s appointment. Larkin to Monsieur 
Gauden, Havre de Gras, April 21, 1844. Larkin MSS., IT, No. 79. 
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subject for suspicion. His ranch was located forty miles inland; 
he had permission to carry on his private business, while receiving 
pay from the government; as there was no English commerce his 
appointment became a mere blind; and finally, he was concerned 
in the affairs of the “gigantic” Hudson’s Bay Company. 

The effect exerted by these despatches upon the policy of the 
administration will be considered later. It remains for the present 
to note further communications that were well calculated to arouse 
a like suspicion against England. 

Slidell, when upon his mission to Mexico, at first was unable 
to learn “anything that would authorize the belief that attempts 
are making by any European Power, to obtain a cession of any 
territory on the Pacific Coast,” though the late arrival of a son of 
Sir Robert Peel, as bearer of despatches, from the British fleet in 
the Pacific, had caused some comment.** Some ten or twelve days 
later, however, Slidell was writing for instructions as to the course 
he should pursue regarding the British mortgage on Mexican ter- 
ritory, in case a treaty was negotiated. The same despatch like- 
wise carried information that England was hindering his recep- 
tion by the Mexican government.” 

The rumored monarchy.—About this time, also, reports came to 
the administration of a plan to establish a monarchy in Mexico 
and call in a European prince—an arrangement necessarily fatal 
to Polk’s purpose of securing California. John Black, the Ameri- 
can consul at Mexico City, first called attention to this danger, 
saying that it was commonly reported that the revolution then in 
progress had such an end in view. Reliable persons had informed 
him that agents were in Europe soliciting a foreign prince; while 
France, England and Spain, having countenanced the plan, were 
being looked to as the backers and sustainers of the new monarch.*® 

Shortly after the receipt of Black’s despatch, a private letter, 
equally positive in tone, came to Polk from the American am- 
bassador at London. “It need not surprise you to discover at no 
distant day,” wrote McLane, “that a favorite scheme with the lead- 
ing Powers of Europe is to compose the Mexican trouble by giving 


“Slidell to Buchanan, Dec. 17, 1845. MS., State Department. 
*Slidell to Buchanan, Dec, 29, 1845. Ibid. 
“Black to Buchanan, Dec. 30. Jbid. 
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her a Monarchial form of government and supplying the monarch 
from one of their own families.”** 

Slidell soon added his voice to this testimony of Black and Mc- 
Lane, calling attention to the fact that Z7 Tiempo, the official or- 
gan of the Paredes administration, had come out openly in favor 
of the monarchy.** Three weeks later, the consul at Vera Cruz 
wrote that the Mexican government was bent, beyond question, 
on putting the plan into operation, in order to secure foreign in- 
tervention against the United States.*° These reports later called 
out a reply from Buchanan to Slidell stating that this report had 
been corroborated from other sources, but implying a doubt as to 
its foundation.*®° However, Slidell was to ferret the matter out, 
for it was a thing the American people could by no means permit. 
Later, Slidell wrote that a feeling favorable to the United States 
was arising among those in Mexico who opposed the idea; and in 
a second despatch outlined the difficulties its supporters had to 
overcome.*! Still, he advised prompt and decisive measures on 
the part of the authorities at Washington to forestall its success. 
Two days after the receipt of this communication, the president 
consulted with Senator Benton as to what these measures 
should be.‘ 

Agitation in the press.—While the reports of England’s designs 
upon California, and the establishment of a Mexican monarchy 

McLane to Polk, Jan. 17, 1846. Polk MSS. The plan was expected, 
McLane added, to arouse opposition in Europe to Polk’s message and 
strengthen England in the Oregon controversy. 

Slidell to Buchanan, Feb. 2, 1846. MS., State Department. 


Dimond to Buchanan, Feb. 21. Jbid. The following quotation shows 
the basis upon which these reports rested: “Bankhead’s interest ee 
was greatly aroused by proposals . . . unofficially made by Mexicans 
of prominence that a solution of Mexican difficulties might be found in 
an overthrow of the republic and an establishment of a monarchy under 
a European prince. Bankhead was much attracted by the idea and Aber- 
deen expressed friendly interest.” E. D. Adams, “English Interest in 
California,’ Am. Hist, Review, XIV, 761, note. This note does not appear 
in the chapter on California in the author’s “British Interests and Activi- 
ties in Texas.” 

“Buchanan to Slidell, March 13, 1846. MS., State Department. Rumor, 
said Buchanan, had already indicated the Spanish Prince Henry, son of 
Francisco de Paula, and the rejected suitor of Queen Isabella, 

“Slidell to Buchanan, March 1 and 18. MS., State Department. See 
also Bancroft to McLane, March 29 in M. A. D. Howe, Life and Letters of 
George Bancroft (New York. Charles Scribner & Sons. 1908), I, 282. 

“Polk, Diary, I, 326. 
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were reaching the state department, the same accounts were find- 
ing their way into the public prints. Larkin’s despatch of July 
10, in somewhat stronger form, was sent by him to the New York 
Sun, and from that journal copied by many of the other news- 
papers.‘ In it only two alternatives were given—either Cali- 
fornia, with all its resources and the mile-wide bay of San Fran- 
cisco, must belong to the United States or pass into the hands of 
France or England. With California also went the possession of 
Oregon. “Why they are in service,” said the published despatch 
in referring to the recently appointed foreign consuls against 
which the state department had likewise been warned, “their gov- 
ernment best knows, and Uncle Sam will know to his cost.” 
“The exhaustless wealth of the mines of Mexico, the broad and 
fertile acres of the Californias will fall a prey to British rapacity 
should there be none tc interpose,’ was the opinion of the New 
Orleans Picayune.** And even the staid American Review lifted 
up a voice of warning against English aggressions and in favor 
of American occupation.*® The report of the proposed monarchy 
likewise received due publicity and unfavorable comment.*® While 
the bitter attacks of the London Times against the United States 
as a nation of land-grabbers, and the repeated calls it made upon 
the British government to secure California or at least prevent its 
acquisition by the Americans, aroused no little indignation.*? 
Effect wpon the policy of the administration—The importance 
of the question of foreign interference in California lies not so 
much, however, in its effect upon the popular mind as upon the 
policy pursued by the government. On September 16, when con- 
sidering the instructions for Slidell, Polk records that even the 
fact of his mission was to be kept secret, lest British or French 


“Larkin to New York Sun, July 31, 1845. Larkin MSS., III, No. 235. 
Reprinted in Niles’ Register, LXIX, 204; Daily Union, Oct. 21; Charleston 
Mercury, Oct. 22. 

“Picayune, Sept. 27, 1845; see also Daily Union, June 16; Richmond 
Enquirer, Jan. 26, 1846. 

“American Review, Jan., 1846. 

“Picayune, Jan. 10, 1846; Ibid., March 7 (extract from Baltimore Amer- 
ican) ; Daily Union, March 10th and 16th. 

“Niles’ Register, LXVIII, 211; LXIX, 147; Richmond Enquirer, Sept. 
12, 1845; Daily Union, Sept. 8, Oct. 23; New York Journal of Commerce, 
March 24, ete. 
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influences should thwart its purpose. And from this time on 
the numerous despatches on the subject of foreign interference, of 
which mention has been made, figured prominently in the admin- 
istration’s course of action. 

The importance especially of Larkin’s communication of July 
10 in this connection has never been duly appreciated. Three 
days after its receipt, Buchanan wrote privately to McLane regard- 
ing the Oregon controversy, mentioning several reasons why the 
compromise measure would meet defeat in the senate. The chief 
of these he gave as follows: 


The disposition of the two nations [France and England] to 
meddle in the concern of this continent, the strong suspicions en- 
tertained that they are now intriguing both in Mexico and Cali- 
fornia in relation to the latter :—all these have conspired to ex- 
cite American feeling against Great Britain to a very high pitch. 
By advices from Monterey of the 10th of July last, we are in- 
formed of the arrival of a British and French consul in upper 
California without any ostensible commercial business—[ Here fol- 
lowed the substance of Larkin’s despatch, with a considerable por- 
tion of it in direct quotation] . . . I need not say to you 
what a flame would be kindled throughout the Union should Great 
Britain obtain a cession of California from Mexico or attempt to 
take possession of that province.*® 


As affairs were in such a state, Buchanan further advised McLane 
that he himself thought the time too critical for urging the Ore- 
gon question, although the president was determined to give the 
year’s notice.*° 

It may be mentioned in this connection, simply as a matter of 
interest, that not long before, Polk had received from Robert Arm- 
strong, his close personal friend and newly appointed consul to 
Liverpool, a letter strongly advising him never to settle the Ore- 
gon question short of 54° unless England gave up all pretensions 
to California. “England must never have California,” were his 
words, “and it seems to be advisable to make Oregon the bone of 


“Buchanan to McLane, Oct. 14, 1845. Polk MSS., Library of Congress; 
also a copy in the Polk MSS., of the Lennox Collection of the Library of 
the City of New York. The letter does not appear in the published writ- 
ings of Buchanan by Moore. 

“For Buchanan’s endeavor to persuade Polk to assume a more moderate 
attitude, see Polk’s Diary, I, 62-65. 
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contention to prevent it. The whole country will sustain you on 
Oregon.” 

England and Larkin’s appointment.—In addition to Buchanan’s 
letter to McLane, the administration’s fear of foreign interference 
was similarly shown in the instructions sent to Larkin and Slidell. 
Larkin’s appointment as confidential agent has often been con- 
demned as an act smacking of international dishonor. Yet it 
should be remembered that Polk had every reason to believe that 
an English and a French agent were likewise masquerading under 
the guise of consul for the purpose of influencing the political 
future of California. 

In the instructions to Larkin, therefore, we should naturally 
expect much space to be devoted to the subject of British and 
French designs.** And we are not disappointed. The commer- 
cial interests of the United States demand that the American con- 
sul shall “exert the greatest vigilance in discovering and defeating 
any attempts which may be made by foreign governments to ac- 
quire a control” over California. The president cannot “view 
with indifference the transfer of California to Great Britain or any 
other European Power.” European colonization on the North 
American constinent must cease, as it can only work hurt to the 
United States and equal harm to the nations attempting it. The 
Californians, therefore, are to be warned of the danger of such 
domination to their peace and prosperity. They are to let events 
take their course along political lines unless Mexico endeavors to 
transfer them to Great Britain or France; then they are to resist 
with foree—and the United States will assist them. Lastly, Lar- 
kin is not to awaken “the jealousy of the British or French agents” 
by assuming other than his consular character.** 

England and Slidell’s instructions.—-The instructions to Slidell, 
first drawn up on September 16, but amended after the receipt of 
Larkin’s 10th of July despatch," laid an equally strong emphasis 
on the matter of foreign interference. One of the new minister’s 


"Armstrong to Polk, Aug. 4. Polk MSS. 

"The same instructions were entrusted (probably) to Gillespie and 
Frémont. 

SBuchanan to Larkin. Buchanan, Works, VI, 275-278. It should be 
noted that Buchanan assigned as his reasons for these warnings, ete. 
Larkin’s despatch of July 10th. 

“This despatch was received Oct. 4th. 
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duties was “to counteract the influence of foreign Powers exerted 
against the United States in Mexico.” Also—a point frequently 
lost sight of—Slidell was expected to accomplish, at that particu- 
lar time, the object for which he was sent, not merely because of 
“the wretched condition of the internal affairs of Mexico,” but 
also on account of “the misunderstanding which exists between the 
Government and the Ministers of France and England.’’®® 

The same determination to resist European colonization that 
had been expressed to Larkin was contained, even in a stronger 
form, in this document received by Slidell. He was instructed to 
ascertain whether Mexico proposed ceding California to France or 
England, and to take steps to prevent any such action, “so fraught 
with danger to the best interests of the United States.” For if 
all the advantages of San Francisco harbor “should be turned 
against our country, by the cession of California to Great Britain 
our principal commercial rival, the consequences would be most 
disastrous.””** 

Polk’s re-statement of the Monroe Doctrine-——Polk, however, 
did not rest content with these secret efforts to thwart European 
influence in California. On December 2, came his first annual 
message with its enlarged affirmation of the Monroe Doctrine. 
California was not specifically mentioned in this document, but 
the wording was such as to be meaningless if applied to Oregon 
alone. This was so recognized at the time.®’ Moreover, Polk 
told Benton definitely, while the message was in the course of 
preparation late in October, that he had California in mind as 
well as Oregon. Great Britain, he said, had her eye upon Cali- 
fornia, intending to possess it if possible; but the people of the 
United States would see that she did not. “California and the 
fine Bay of San Francisco” were to be protected from English 
aggression as well as Oregon. Like Cuba, California might re- 


*For a report of this disagreement, see Parrott to Buchanan, Sept. 29 
and Oct, 4. MSS., State Department. 

Buchanan, Works, VI, 294 et seq. The force of this idea of foreign 
control in California is still further shown in the opening paragraph of 
the part of these instructions dealing with California—‘There is another 
subject of vast importance to the United States which will demand your 
particular attention. From information possessed by this department it 
is seriously to be apprehended that both Great Britain and France have 
designs upon California.” 

‘Cong. Globe, 29 Cong., 1 sess., p. 350. 
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main under its present owners but never pass into the hands of a 
more powerful nation.** 

It has sometimes been held that this application of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine was merely a bogey used by Polk to alarm the country 
and justify his subsequent course in the eyes of the nation. 
Enough, it is believed, has already been said to show the falsity of 
such a charge.. When he wrote—“the people of this continent 
alone have the right to decide their own destiny. Should any 
portion of them, constituting an independent state, propose to 
unite themselves with our confederacy, this will be a question for 
them and for us to determine without any foreign interference”**— 
Polk desired to warn England that the United States would brook 
no interference in case the program entrusted to Larkin in Cali- 
fornia was a success, and the inhabitants sought annexation to 
this country. 

Similarly, when he announced that “no future European colony 
or dominion, shall with our consent, be planted or established on 
any part of the North American continent,”®° he wished to an- 
nounce clearly and distinctly to the British government that any 
attempt she might make to gain control of California would be 
opposed, with arms if necessary, by the United States. 

Did Polk’s fear of England hasten the Mexican War?—The 
foregoing discussion, it is hoped, has shown something of the 
apprehension that existed in the mind of President Polk and 
his advisers, lest, either directly or indirectly, European influence 
should hinder the acquisition of California by the United States. 
How large a part this played in bringing on the Mexican War, 
would be interesting, but impossible, to say. In arriving at the 
effect of this apprehension, however, it should be remembered 
- that Polk’s attitude on all great public questions was moulded 
largely by Andrew Jackson, who had warned him against England 
both in her relation to Texas and California,*t and that he had 
every reason to believe, and did thoroughly believe, from the re- 
ports that came from Mexico and California that European in- 


Polk, Diary, I, 71 (Oct. 24th). 


“James D. Richardson, Messages and Papers of the Presidents (Wash- 
ington. Gov’t Printing Office. 1896), IV, 398. 


“Tbid., 399, 
“Ap. Cong. Globe, 28 Cong., 1 sess., p. 445. 
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fluence was at work to defeat his purpose. He laid the blame for 
Slidell’s rejection directly at England’s door.** And even as late 
as the outbreak of the war, his secretary of state feared that if 
England learned of his determination to acquire California, she, 
and perhaps France, would join Mexico against the United 
States.** But whatever influence this may have exerted upon 
Polk’s determination to commence hostilities, it surely was not 
with insincerity that he wrote after the treaty of Guadalupe 
Hidalgo, “The immense value of ceded territory does not consist 
alone in the amount of money for which the public lands may be 
sold . . . the fact that it has become a part of the Union 
and cannot be subject to European power, constitutes ample in- 
demnity for the past.” 


CHAPTER VI 


SLAVERY AND THE EARLY SENTIMENT FOR ANNEXATION* 


Before bringing to a close this discussion of American interest 
in California prior to the Mexican War, a word must be said re- 
garding the idea that Polk’s desire for California was prompted 
largely by his wish to extend the area of slavery, and that the 
acquisition of the territory itself was brought about chiefly 
through Southern efforts. Of late years, with the clearing away 
of much of the historic mist and fog, arising from the bitter con- 
troversies before the Civil War, the whole subject of slavery in 
its relation to territorial expansion is seen in a clearer and less 
distorted light. Even the annexation of Texas is coming to be 
considered chiefly as a phase of the westward progress of the 
American people and no longer a mere device of slave holding 
states. 

To a much more marked degree, is this true of the new atti- 
tude toward the acquisition of California. Yet the charge has 
been made so frequently in one form or another that ‘the South- 
erners were after bigger pens to cram with slaves-—“having ac- 


“Diary, I, 337 (April 18, 1846). 

“Diary, I, 396-399 (May 13th). 

*Richardson, IV, 599. 

*This does not pretend to be an adequate or exhaustive study of the 
subject. It is written only to show in a broad way why the acquisition 
of California cannot be considered a slavery measure. 
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quired Texas they longed for New Mexico and California,”—it 
seems well to point out a few salient facts that such writers as 
Rhodes, Henry Wilson,? Jay,? H. H. Bancroft,* Henry Cabot 
Lodge® and other members of the older* school of American his- 
torians, have apparently overlooked. 

One indeed has difficulty in finding any true grounds at all for 
the opinion of this group. Their argument, however, runs about 
as follows: The Mexican War had as its object the acquisition 
of California; it occurred during the administration of a south- 
ern president, and was largely the product of his own devising; 
it was therefore fought simply to extend the area of slavery. As 
Henry Wilson expressed it in The Rise and Fall of the Slave 
Power, the “march into territory inhabited by Mexicans 
meant more than ‘to defend our own and the rights of Texas.’ 
It could only mean, it did mean, the acquisition of more terri- 
tory, in which to establish slavery, and by which the further ex- 
tension and development of slave holding institutions could be 
promoted.” 

Those who adopt this course of reasoning, however, leave out 
of consideration a most essential fact. The movement for the 
annexation of California, as we have endeavored to show, did not 
begin with the presidency of James K. Polk, nor with the out- 
break of the Mexican War. It originated more than a decade be- 
fore either of these events and by 1846 had developed such 
strength and headway that its successful culmination was merely 
a matter of time, as was even then pretty generally recognized. 
After 1846 the course of the movement was obscured by the 
acrimonious debates over the conduct of the war, and the Wilmot 
Proviso—the latter especially precipitating a conflict of principle 
in which the south took an active and determined part. It is 
scarcely possible, however, to maintain, as some have done, that 


1James Ford Rhodes, History of the United States (New York, Mac- 
millan. 1894), I, 87. 

*Henry Wilson, Rise and Fall of the Slave Power in America (Boston. 
Houghton, Mifflin and Company. 1879), II, 9. 

‘Jay, Review of the Causes and Consequences of the Mexican War, 107. 

‘H. H. Bancroft, Works, XIII, 344. 

‘Henry Cabot Lodge, Daniel Webster (American Statesman Series), 289. 

*For a more recent writer taking this view, see H. Addington Bruce, 
Romance of American Expansion (New York. Moffat, Yard & Co. 1909), 
139. 
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the pro-slavery forces originated and gave vigor to the actual 
movement for annexation, because they opposed the Wilmot Pro- 
viso. We shall save ourselves from this error if we remember that 
the question at issue from 1846 until 1850 was, after all, not so 
much one of acquisition, per se, as of method and status. We are 
not concerned at this time with the way in which California was 
secured nor with the contest as to whether it should be free ter- 
ritory or slave. Our contention is simply this, that the keen de- 
sire for Mexican territory on the Pacific, which developed among 
the American people prior to 1846 and found its gratification in 
the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, was not inspired by sectional 
issues, and in no sense deserves to be called a slavery measure. 

California as an off-set to Texas—There are a number of rea- 
sons upon which we venture to base this assertion. In the first 
place, contrary to the generally accepted view of the matter, be- 
fore 1845 the south proposed the acquisition of California as free 
territory in order to neutralize the opposition of the north to the 
annexation of Texas. 

We have already seen that Jackson urged upon Wharton the 
necessity of including California within the limits of Texas in 
order to reconcile the commercial interests of the north and east 
to the program of annexation by giving them a harbor on the 
Pacific.* Waddy Thompson, Calhoun’s friend and political dis- 
ciple, did not expect to see slavery established in the territory 
whose acquisition he so strenuously urged, but thought the north 
would favor his project because of their commercial and fishing 
interests.8 The same idea was present in Tyler’s plan of a tri- 
partite agreement when early in 1843 he wrote Webster: 


The mere recognition of Texas, would have the effect 

of separating that question from California . . . and using 
up all the agitations which you anticipated. Whereas introduced 
into the same treaty the three interests would be united and would 
satisfy all sections of the country. Texas might not stand alone 
nor would the line proposed for Oregon. Texas would reconcile 
all to the line, while California would reconcile or pacify all to 
Oregon.® 


"THE QUARTERLY, XVIII. 17. 
SIbid., 28. 
*Tbid., 33. 
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As late, too, as March 10, 1846, the Charleston Mercury cred- 
ited the rumored annexation of California to the Whigs as an 
offset to the annexation of Texas, and congratulated that party 
on thus endeavoring to regain popular favor. While even that 
knight errant of the anti-slavery cause, Joshua R. Giddings, seems 
to have thought of the annexation movement from beginning to 
end solely as a free soil movement. Speaking on the floor of the 
house on July 14, 1846, he charged President Polk with seeking 
the anrexation, not of California, but of the Mexican states north 
of the 22d parallel in order to establish slavery in the territory 
so secured, “at the moment,” as he said, “when our rapidly in- 
creasing population is flowing into Oregon and California,—when 
free states are growing up in the former and the latter gives prom- 
ise of preparation for annexation as a counterpart of Texas 

9710 

Favorable attitude in the north.—A second reason for the be- 
lief that the annexation of California was not a slavery measure, 
is the fact that the movement found its strongest popular favor 
in the north. Most of the contemporary newspaper and magazine 
articles which advocated the acquisition of this portion of Mexi- 
can territory first appeared in New York or New England. 
Thomas ©. Larkin and other American residents of California 
were regular correspondents, not for southern newspapers, but for 
the Boston Daily Advertiser, the New York Journal of Commerce, 
and the New York Sun—the editor of the Sun, especially making 
it the settled policy of his paper to create a sentiment for an- 
nexation by publishing the most glowing accounts of California 
obtainable, and seeking to arouse public interest in other ways 
best known to members of his profession. 

In this connection it may be of passing interest to call atten- 
tion to articles that appeared in two leading American periodi- 
cals of January, 1846. One published in the American Review, 
known to its opponents as the “Text Book of the Whig Party,” 
gave a complete, though somewhat exaggerated picture of the rich 
resources of California, spoke of the miserable control exercised 
by Mexico over the province, and urged its immediate annexa- 
tion to the United States, provided this could be accomplished by 


Speeches in Congress by Joshua R. Giddings (Boston and Cleveland. 
Jewett & Co. 1853), 258-259. 
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peaceful means.** In De Bow’s Review, afterwards the most in- 
fluential journal of the south, an important place was also given 
to a discussion of California. The picture here drawn, however, 
was, in marked contrast to the glowing description of the north- 
ern writer, dreary in the extreme. California’s soil was hope- 
lessly sterile and cursed with drought, while its other resources 
were so limited that the country “would never become of any great 
importance in the history of the world or advance to any con- 
spicuous position, either agriculturally, commercially, or politi- 
cally.”?? 

De Bow’s article probably did not represent the common opin- 
ion of the south. Yet the interest with which the commercial 
states of the north regarded the future of California was unques- 
tionably greater than that of any other section of the country, with 
the possible exception of the extreme west. For it was natural 
that those who had important trade relations not merely with 
California, but with India, China, and the Sandwich Islands, be- 
side extensive whale fisheries, should of all others desire most 
eagerly a harbor and territory on the Pacific. It was for this 
reason, as much as any other, that Webster, who would scarcely 
be called the champion of slavery, considered San Francisco as 
twenty times more valuable than all Texas, and was so desirous 
of securing California while secretary of state that he even pro- 
posed to take Everett’s place as ambassador to England in order 
to facilitate the adoption of the tripartite agreement.** 

Character of immigration.—So far, also, as forces were at work 
locally in California to bring about a cession of the province to 
the United States, one finds the influence almost wholly of north- 
ern origin. Indeed, the charge that southern immigrants and 
southern leaders acted dishonorably in Texan affairs, can be re- 
turned (if in either case the charges are valid) with good interest 
against the north in the case of California. Lansford W. Hast- 


“Above, p. 242. As early as March 5, 1845, the Journal of Com- 
merce credited the Whigs with aiming to secure California in order to 
offset the popularity the Democrats had won in urging the annexation of 
Texas. See also Richmond Enquirer, Jan. 26, 1846. 

“De Bow, Commercial Review, I, 65-66. “It was this article that first 
brought De Bow into prominence and that was quoted in debate in the 
French Chamber of Deputies.” H. P. Dart, in Tulane University Maga- 
zine, bound in copy of above in University of California Library. 
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ings, the leader of a very ambitious scheme for independence, 
came from Connecticut, Marsh, his associate, Alfred Robinson, 
and J. T. Farnham, whose writings stimulated widespread interest 
in California throughout the United States, were also natives of 
New England; while Abel Stearns, Larkin’s confidential advisor in 
Southern California, and Larkin himself, who played such an im- 
portant part in the whole annexation movement, were from Massa- 
chusetts. Indeed it is hard to find more than one or two resident 
Americans of any prominence in California at this time who were 
not of New England origin.‘* As for the rank and file of immi- 
grants who arrived in California up to 1846, it.cannot be said that 
they came from any one section of the Union. Some were from 
the south and some from New England; while the great majority 
were from the frontier states of the west. Many had set out 
originally for Oregon but for one reason or another had changed 
their destination to California. They were trappers, farmers, 
mechanics and laborers who thought as little of establishing slav- 
ery as of setting up a monarchial government.*® 

Proposed boundary lines.—One further point remains to be dis- 
cussed, which of itself precludes any idea that the desire to estab- 
lish slavery in California furnished the motive for its annexation. 
On August 6, 1835, the United States government made its first 
attempt to purchase California. Forsyth’s instructions of that 
date to Butler placed, the desired line of boundary on the 37th 
parallel and expressly disclaimed any purpose of securing territory 
further south, or below the Bay of San Francisco. Something 
like a year later, Jackson offered the captured president of the 
Mexican Republic, who had been sent to Washington by the vic- 
torious Texans, three and one-half million dollars on behalf of 
the United States, for a line extending along the 38th parallel 
from the Rio Grande to the Pacific. On June 17, 1842, Webster 
instructed Thompson to secure, if possible, territory on the Pacific 
in return for the American claims against Mexico. The main ob- 


“Bancroft, Pioneer Register and Index. In a list of those of any promi- 
nence in California prepared by Larkin for the State Department, nine 
were from New England, two from New York, one from Ohio, one from 
Maryland, and three unspecified. 

“Larkin to State Department, June 15, 1846 (Description of California 
in Official Correspondence, Pt. II, 94-96) ; Sutter to Larkin, July 15, 1846. 
Larkin MSS., III, No. 220. 
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ject of the negotiations, according to the despatch, was to secure 
the harbor of San Francisco, although other territory might be 
added. Later, this same purpose was expressed in the terms of 
the tripartite agreement forwarded to Edward Everett at London. 

On Nov. 8, 1845, Secretary of State Buchanan sent to Slidell, 
Polk’s confidential Mexican agent, his official instructions, by 
which he was empowered to offer the Mexican government some- 
thing over $25,000,000 for a line extending west from the south- 
ern boundary of New Mexico, or “for any line that should in- 
clude Monterey within the territory ceded to the United States.” 
If this could not be obtained, he was to offer $20,000,000 for a 
“line commencing at any point on the Western line of New Mex- 
ico and running due West, so as to include the Bay and Harbor 
of San Francisco.*® 

It is surely a puzzling problem, why, if the acquisition of Cali- 
fornia owed its origin to slavery, these official instructions for 
its purchase, constituting all that were issued between 1835 and 
the outbreak of the Mexican War, without exception should have 
placed the desired line of boundary above, or only slightly below. 
the 36° 30’ parallel, where under no circumstances could slavery 
hope to exist. 

Southern opposition to President Polk.—Up to 1846, therefore, 
the matter of acquiring California, both in the province itself and 
throughout the United States, can scarcely be considered as a slav- 
ery, or even a sectional measure. With the outbreak of the Mexican 
War and the bitter controversy arising over the Wilmot Proviso a few 
months later, the entire aspect of affairs was changed, and 
the subject becomes too complicated to be susceptible of ade- 
quate treatment in this place. And yet even from this time on 
there is certainly no such clear sectional division on the question 
as many writers of a past generation would have us believe. On 
the contrary, it found its advocates as well as its opponents both 
in the north and in the south. It was Alexander Stephens of 
Georgia who introduced a resolution on January 22, 1847, in the 
house, that no portion of Mexican territory should be acquired as 
the result of the war; while Berrien of the same state attempted 


“This despatch to Slidell, as well as the other references to boundary 
just cited, have received due notice elsewhere in this discussion. 
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to secure the passage of a like resolution in the senate as an 
amendment to the three million bill, some ten days later.’ 

“I say in my humble judgment and speaking as a southern 
senator representing a southern state,” said Berrien on this sub- 
ject, “that the duty of the south—the interests of the south—the 
safety of the south—demands that we should oppose ourselves to 
any and every acquisition of territory.”1* Badger, of North Caro- 
lina, echoed Berrien’s statement and denied that the people of his 
state desired an addition of territory from Mexico to any consid- 
erable extent.'* Butler, of South Carolina, cared only for the 
port of San Francisco and rejoiced that this lay above the line of 
the Missouri Compromise.?° Toombs was opposed to taking “an 
inch” of Mexican territory.** 

In his own party, also, Polk found his strongest opponents to 
be southern men. Of the twelve Democrats opposing the war 
resolution in the house, eleven came from the south.?* Calhoun 
and his followers were of course against the president, and cared 
so little for California that they were willing to imperil its ac- 
quisition for the sake of discrediting the administration.*® 

Polk’s views.—Turning to Polk’s own conception of slavery in its 
relation to California, we shall find it, also, entirely different from 
what some writers have led us to believe. Though Polk wanted 
the line of boundary to run somewhat farther south,** Slidell’s 
instructions laid emphasis only upon the possession of San Fran- 
cisco ; and it was this harbor, and not a new area for slavery, that 


"Cong. Globe, 29 Cong., 1 sess., pp. 240, 310. Ewing of Tennessee intro- 
duced a similar measure, Ibid., p. 230. 

*Tbid., p. 330. See also Von Holst, Political and Constitutional History 
of the United States, III, 303. 

"Ap. Cong. Globe, 30 Cong., 1 sess., pp. 121-122. See also Globe, 29 
Cong., 2 sess., p. 338. 

“Globe, 29 Cong., 1 sess., p. 448. 

4Globe, 29 Cong., 2 sess., p. 141, 

“Ap. Globe, Ibid., pp. 412-413. 

*Calhoun’s attitude is seen best in his correspondence during the period. 
He feared lest Polk should attempt to seize the whole of Mexico. Polk 
asserted that Calhoun was almost indifferent at this time to the estab- 
lishment of slavery in California. Diary, II, 283-284. For the further 
division in the south against the president’s policy, see the Charleston 
Mercury of Feb. 10, 1847. 

“Diary, I, 34-35. The line suggested by Polk ran about on the 328 
parallel. 
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was considered “all important to the United States.”** An added 
proof of the lack of sectional bias in Polk’s efforts to secure the 
territory is shown by the fact that when he wished to send a regi- 
ment, whose members should eventually become citizens of Cali- 
fornia, he chose New York as the field for enrollment and not 
one of the southern states as he might well have done.”® 

The president’s own words, however, unless we are to believe 
him absolutely insincere, best explain his position. He regarded 
the Wilmot proviso as “a mischievous and foolish amendment” ; 
and believed that slavery should in no way be connected with the 
peace negotiations with Mexico, or with the war. Those who in- 
sisted upon joining the two called forth his condemnation, as 
working ruin to the country.?’ 

His own plan for the settlement of the question was stated re- 
peatedly in his Diary, and can in no way be construed as favor- 
ing the south against the north. In referring to a visit from 
Senator Crittenden, the Whig senator from Kentucky, to whom 
he had spoken of securing New Mexico and California as indem- 
nity, he wrote, 


I told him I deprecated the agitation of the slavery question in 
Congress, and though a South-Western man and from a slave- 
holding state as well as himself I did not desire to acquire a more 
Southern Territory than that which I had indicated, because I did 
not desire by so doing to give occasion for the agitation of a 
question which might serve to endanger the Union itself. I told 
him the question would probably never be a practical one if we 
acquired New Mexico and California because there would be but 
a narrow ribbon of territory south of the Missouri Compromise 
line of 36° 30’ and in it slavery would probably never exist.?® 


*Slidell’s instructions already cited. 

*Marcy to Col. J. D. Stevenson, June 26, 1847. Globe, 29 Cong., 1 sess., 
p. 809. The men were to be of “good habits” and “various pursuits” who 
would remain as citizens when the war was over. They left New York 
October 26, arriving in San Francisco March 6, 1847. Three hundred of 
the regiment were still living in California in 1867. Cronise, Natural 
Wealth of California, 54-55. 

"Diary, II, 75 (August 10, 1846) ; Ibid., 305 (Jan. 4, 1847). 

*Diary, II, 350. Polk had expressed the same idea to David Wilmot 
(Ibid., 289) and to Calhoun (p. 283), as well as to others. He had 
favored the extension of the same line in the annexation of Texas (Curtis, 
Buchanan, 1, 580). He thought if this plan were adopted in settling the 
controversy over California and New Mexico, “harmony would be restored 
to the Union and the danger of forming geographical parties avoided.” 
Diary, June 24, 1848. 
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Exactly why Polk should send Slidell to Mexico, appoint a 
confidential agent in California, offer twenty-five millions of dol- 
lars, and perhaps go to war for the purpose of securing a “nar- 
row ribbon of territory” in which to establish an abstract slavery, 
does not clearly appear. So far from being an ardent champion 
of the south, on the contrary, the president was far more open 
to the criticism of his opponents that he was favoring the north.?® 
The larger part of the territory, and the only part considered of 
much value, lay above the Missouri Compromise line.*° Though 
refusing to have anything to do with the Wilmot Proviso, Polk 
expressed a willingness, even against southern opposition, to sign 
a bill prohibiting slavery in Oregon.*t And when urged by Cal- 
houn to appoint southern men to control the government in Cali- 
fornia and New Mexico, he declined to commit himself.** 

In the complete bewilderment with which the president saw the 
injection of the slavery question into the debates on the acquisi- 
tion of California; and in the middle ground he occupied between 
the extremists both of the north and of the south,** one sees how 
sincerely he regarded the measure as national and not sectional 


*Charleston Mercury, Feb. 17, 1847. A rumor had arisen that Polk 
would not negotiate for territory south of 36° 30’ If this were true, 
said the writer, the south would do well to face the issue at once “while 
our men have arms in their hands.” 

Calhoun considered Polk as his direct opponent, and classed him with 
the “most rabid of the Whigs” when endeavoring to secure the adoption 
of his “Address of the Southern Delegates . . . to their constituents.” 
Calhoun to Mrs. T. G. Clemson, Jan. 24, 1849. Correspondence, p. 761, 
and note. 

“Daily Union, Feb. 19, 1847 (Denial of a charge of sectionalism against 
Polk). 

"Diary, III (entry for August 8, 1848). 

=Tbid. (entry for July 16, 1848). 

%On Jan. 22, 1847, he wrote, “Even the question of slavery is thrown 
into Congress and agitated in the midst of a foreign war for political 
purposes. It is brought forward at the north by a few ultra Northern 
members to advance the prospects of their favorite [for president]. No 
sooner is it introduced than a few ultra Southern members are manifestly 
well satisfied that it has been brought forward, because by seizing upon 
it they hope to array a Southern party in favour of their favorite candi- 
date for the presidency. There is no patriotism on either side, it is a 
most wicked agitation that can end in no good and must produce infinite 
mischief.” (Jbid., II, 348.) See also page 340 . . . “they are en- 
gaged in discussing the abstract question of slavery, and gravely consider- 
ing whether it shall exist in a territory which we have not yet acquired 
and may never acquire from Mexico. The presidential election of 1848 
has evidently much to do with this factious state of things.” 
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in scope. We may perhaps blame Polk for failing to perceive that 
his desire for empire would inevitably bring the great issues of 
slavery before the American people. But we can scarcely say he 
had anything less than the interest of the whole nation at heart. 
Like Jackson he was more the product of the west than of the 
south, and he looked through the eyes neither of Calhoun nor of 
Adams, but of Jackson. He was not sectional, and if he over- 
looked the significance of slavery in its bearing upon California, 
it was because his thoughts ran to national greatness. His ob- 
ject was not to secure ‘bigger pens to cram with slaves,’ but to 
give to the United States wide boundaries and the mastery of the 
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HARRIS COUNTY, 1822-1845 
ADELE B. LOOSCAN 
II. HARRIS COUNTY IN THE REVOLUTION 


The large share of the citizens of Harris County in winning the 
independence of Texas from Mexico has never been announced 
with a blare of trumpets; the facts have simply been recorded in 
history. 

That the citizens of Harris County were important factors in 
the early revolutionary period, will be shown in the following pages. 

In the summer of 1829 about thirty citizens met at Harris- 
burg and organized for an expedition against a predatory band 
of Indians. They marched to Groce’s, a place of rendezvous, where, 
uniting with others, about eighty in number, under Colonel John 
Nail, they marched to within twelve miles of the Waco village, 
encountered and defeated about two hundred Indians, and returned 
home with the loss of only two men. 

When the first trouble with Mexicans at Anahuac occurred in 
1832, many of the citizens of Harrisburg marched under Colonel 
Frank Johnson to the aid of the Texans at Anahuac. 

From the beginning of American colonization, in this part of 
Texas, there had been considerable trade between the settlement 
on the Trinity, called by the Mexicans, Anahuac, and Harrisburg, 
the chief trading point between the mouth of the Trinity, and 
Bell’s landing on the Brazos River; it was natural that any inter- 
ference with this right should be strongly resented and resisted 
by the citizens of both towns, and the occasion which arose early 
in 1835 proved they were determined to stand together in defense 
of that right. 

In 1835 Anahuac was in the heyday of its prosperity. There 
had been no attempt to collect custom dues since 1832, but a 
the re-establishment of a collector of customs, and in the latter 
part of January, 1835, a body of Mexican soldiers under command 


change of policy on the part of the Mexican government caused 


of Antonio Tenorio was sent to enforce the collection of duties 
on goods received at the port, which was then known as the port 


of Galveston. 
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Opposition to the contemplated infringement of the license which 
the colonists had enjoyed since 1832 was not slow in manifesting 
itself among the citizens, especially as they claimed that such dues 
were not collected at any other point in Texas. Captain Tenorio 
soon found himself surrounded with difficulties. In response to 
his letter of complaint to the government, he, on May 1, received 
a reinforcement of men, together with guns and flints, and money 
for the payment of his garrison, several of whom had already 
deserted to the Texas colonists. 

In the meantime, lumber which had been sent for the purpose 
of rebuilding Fort Davis had been burned on the night of the 3d, 
and upon his reporting this outrage to the commissary of police at 
Anahuac, as the work of one Mores, no steps were taken to arrest 
the supposed offender. In fact, the citizens of Anahuac had so 
little relish for the establishment of a Mexican garrison among 
them that they resolutely determined to resist the exactions of its 
officers in every particular. To carry out this determination in 
the most forcible manner, they held a public meeting on May 4, 
of which I submit the following report, clipped from the Texas 
Republican of August 8, 1835, published at Columbia. 


AnanHvac, May 4, 1835. 

A respectable number of citizens of this jurisdiction convened 
this day at the house of Benjamin Freeman of this place, according 
to previous notice. Gen. William Hardin was called to the chair, 
and I. N. Moreland was appointed Secretary. The object of the 
meeting was explained by Mr. A. Briscoe who presented the fol- 
lowing resolutions and preamble, which, after a short discussion, 
were unanimously adopted. 

Whereas, There is no custom house organized in any part of 
the colonies of Texas, nor any duty upon importation collected, 
and whereas, duties have been collected here for the last three 
months, this being the poorest part of a poor country, there being 
an insufficiency of money to pay the duties on what importations 
have been made, trade every day decreasing, therefore, 

Resolved, That the proceedings of the individuals claiming to 
be custom house officers at this place have neither been reasonable, 
just, or regularly legal, it being unreasonable and unjust to de- 
mand the whole duties of one small settlement, while the whole 
coast, and border besides, is free and open; and illegal, because 
they have never presented themselves or their credentials to the 
civil authorities for their recognition, nor have the said authori- 
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ties been notified by the Government that any such officers have 
been appointed for this port. 

Resolved, That the country, as we believe, is not able to pay 
the regular duties according to the regulations of the general 
tariff; therefore, it is resolved that we send to the political chief 
of this department, by him to be forwarded to the Governor of 
the State, the foregoing memorial expressive of our opinion with 
regard to the situation of this part of the country, and its inability 
to comply with the tariff law, and praying him to intercede with 
the General Government for an exemption for these colonies for 
five or six years, from the restrictions upon commerce imposed by 
the general tariff. 

Resolved, That until the object of the preceding resolution can 
be carried into effect, no duties should be collected in this port 
unless the collection is also equally enforced throughout the prov- 
ince; nor until then will we pay any duties on importations into 
this port. 

Resolved, That these proceedings be signed by the chairman 
and secretary, and that copies be forwarded to the Judge of the 
First Instance, to the editor of the Texas Republican, to Don Jose 
Gonzales and to the political chief of the department, to be sent 
by him to the Governor. 

I. N. Morevanp. 


Attached to these resolutions and also published, was an address 
to the Governor of the Free State of Coahuila and Texas, and a 
letter from Andrew Briscoe, dated July 11, to the editor of the 
Texas Republican, further justifying the action thus taken by him 
and his fellow citizens. The people were divided in their view 
as to the advisability of resistance, and the Columbia settlement 
held a meeting expressing strong disapproval of the course pur- 
sued at the Anahuac meeting. 

Moreover, immediately after the meeting at Anahuac, General 
Hardin, the chairman, left for the United States before copies 
could be made out and signed by him, so that any regular pro- 
ceedings were blocked by this action of the chairman. These cir- 
cumstances and the sharp criticism of the Columbia meeting, are 
the subject matter of the letter of Andrew Briscoe. 

The lines were now beginning to be firmly drawn between the 
opposition and the non-resisting or peace party, and for good and 
sufficient reasons the Anahuac people, with Mr. Briscoe at their 
head, having made their resolutions to resist the unlawful collee- 
tion of duties, stood firmly by them. 
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Of Andrew Briscoe’s willingness to prove his stern purpose by 
his acts, he gave ample proof a few weeks afterward, when he 
took an important step toward precipitating the long threatening 
revolution of Texas against Mexico. The story of his adventure, 
the first act of resistance to Mexican authority in 1835, connects 
the towns of Anahuac and Harrisburg very closely in history. 

From his home in Harrisburg, on June 10, DeWitt Clinton 
Harris, a youth about eighteen years old, went by sail boat to 
Anahuae to purchase goods of Mr. Briscoe. The collector 
refused to allow the goods bought by him to be removed 
without a permit from the custom house, for which, of course, a 
certain sum of money was demanded. With this demand, both 
Briscoe and Harris refused to comply. A guard was accordingly 
placed around the store on the night of the 12th, to prevent any 
attempt at moving the goods. While matters were in this state, a 
young man came into the store and asked for a goods box to put 
ballast in, which was given him, and he started to the beach 
rolling a wheelbarrow containing the box, which was filled with 
brickbats. Harris remarked to Briscoe that they could now ascer- 
tain whether the Mexicans would really prevent him from moving 
his goods. In a few minutes they heard the young man with the 
wheelbarrow calling for Mr. Smith, the interpreter; they both 
went out and found he had been stopped by the guard. When the 
interpreter came up and informed the Mexican guard of the con- 
tents of the box, they seemed satisfied, and allowed it to be taken 
to the beach and put on board the boat. But when Briscoe and 
Harris were about returning to the store, they were set upon by 
ten or twelve Mexican soldiers and ordered to stand, while a young 
man named William Smith, who was coming down the hill towards 
them, was shot down. 

They were made prisoners and confined in the calaboose. Har- 
his, being a mere youth, and not an arch offender, was released the 
next day and returned to Harrisburg, but without his goods. He 
immediately sent a report of the adventure to the authorities at 
San Felipe. On the 21st of June a public meeting was held 
there, and resolutions passed authorizing William B. Travis to 
collect a company of volunteers and eject Tenorio from the garri- 
son at Anahuac. Friendship, as well as patriotism required Travis 
to act in this manner, for, as he said, “Some of his friends who 
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were principal citizens of the place were suffering under the 
despotic rule of the military.” This expedition started from Har- 
risburg, where the sloop Ohio belonging to the Harrises, was char- 
tered; a six-pound cannon, mounted on a pair of saw mill truck 
wheels, constituted its armament. 

There were about twenty-five volunteers, who were probably 
armed. Some of them, who at first signed an agreement at San 
Felipe to march against the garrison reconsidered, and failed to 
go, but other recruits were taken up at Lynchburg and Spillman’s 
Island. At Clopper’s Point, now known as Morgan’s Point, an 
election of officers was held, which made Travis, captain; Ritson 
Morris, first lieutenant, and John W. Moore was appointed orderly 
sergeant. Arriving within about half a mile of Anahuac, the boat 
grounded, a shot was fired by way of warning, and the cannon 
was then placed in a small boat, and they rowed ashore. The 
Mexicans fled to the woods, and the fort was found deserted. An 
interview was had with Tenorio, who agreed to sign articles of 
capitulation, the next morning. So, on June 30 the following 
terms were agreed upon: The Mexican officers pledged themselves 
not to take up arms against Texas, and were to be allowed to 
proceed to San Antonio. Twelve of the soldiers were granted the 
privilege of retaining their arms as a protection against Indians 
on the march. All the arms, sixty-four stands of muskets and 
bayonets, ammunition, etc., were turned over to the Texans. Mr. 
Briscoe was released and the Mexican custom house in Texas done 
away with forever. 

The Mexicans and Texans returned to Harrisburg, where they 
arrived in time to attend a Fourth of July barbecue and ball. 
Captain Tenorio is said to have been a fine looking man of varied 
accomplishments. 

He not only participated in the amusements of the barbecue, but 
attended the ball, where he waltzed and talked French with the 
handsome Mrs. Kokernot, who was a fine linguist. On the whole 
he was treated with civility, and some people who were there 
thought he acted as if he was the hero of the occasion. The truth 
is, he was probably only too glad to be relieved from his duties 
at Anahuac, and hailed his deliverers with no ill feeling. But, the 
action of disarming the fort was condemned by all but the most 
outspoken of the war party, and Travis, on his return to San 
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Felipe, had to bear the reaction of opinion. In a letter to the 
public on the subject, he was reduced to the necessity of justifying 
his course. I quote the closing lines of a letter which bears favor- 
able comparison for heroic sentiment with any that he sent out 
from the Alamo: 


I discharged what I conceived to be my duty to my country to 
the best of my ability. Time alone will show whether the step 
was correct or not. And time will show, that when this country 
is in danger that I will show myself as patriotic and ready to serve 
her as those who, to save themselves, have disavowed the act, and 
denounced me to the usurping military. [San Felipe, Sep. 1, 
1835. ] 


The following letter from Travis to Briscoe, written at about 
the same time, gives a fair account of the state of public feeling: 


San Fenipr, Texas, Aug 31, 1835. 
My dear Sir:— 

I have not written to you before because I was ashamed to 
tell what was going on. It is different now. Although the Mex- 
ican or Tory party made a tremendous effort to put us down, 
principle has triumphed over prejudice, passion, cowardice and 
knavery. All their measures have recoiled upon them, and they 
are routed horse and foot. The extent of their glory was to de- 
nounce us to the military at San Antonio and Matamoras, and 
demand our arrest. An order was accordingly issued to Ugar- 
tachea, and repeated by Cos, to arrest seven of us and send us to 
Bexar to be tried by martial law. This was too much for the 
people to bear. When they were called on by an usurping politi- 
cal chief to carry these orders into execution, the sacrifice was too 
great. Their wrath was turned against the Tories and Spanish- 
Americans, who now dare not to hold up their heads. The people 
call now loudly for a convention in which their voices shall be 
heard. They have become almost completely united. And now 
let Tories, submission men and Spanish invaders look out. 

There is to be a great meeting here on the 12th of September 
on the subject of a convention. The Tories are dying a violent 
death, and their last expiring struggle will be made on that day. 
Therefore, I invite you to attend and hope you will do so. But 
I wish to see them overwhelmed. I have seen your publication. 
It does you credit. You have shown yourself the real white man 
and uncompromising patriot. Stick to the text and Texas is saved. 

I have at this moment finished conversing with a Mexican just 
from San Antonio. He says marching orders have been given 
to the troops. They are to be here by the 12th or 13th of Septem- 
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ber to garrison this town, Tenoxtitlan, and Nacogdoches, with 200 
men each; and it is concerted that 200 men shall arrive by water 
at Anahuac at about the same time to garrison that place. They 
have sworn vengeance against all engaged in the late expedition, 
and in that of 1832 at Anahuac and Velasco. 

They calculate to take up these men with the aid of other Amer- 
icans, by which time they will gradually bring in troops enough 
to overrun the people and keep them in vile submission. They 
cannot do it. 

We will not submit to be garrisoned here. I hope you will not 
there. We shall give them hell if they come here. Keep a bright 
lookout to sea. Allow no pilots in the bay to assist them, and 
they cannot land before you have time to prepare for them. Secure 
all the powder and lead. 

Remember that war is not to be waged without means. Let us 
be men and Texas will triumph. I know you can be relied on; 
therefore, I exhort you to be active in preparing the minds of 
men for the scenes that are to be enacted. 

News from New Orleans that we will be liberally aided with 
men, money, and arms, has arrived. Already we have five pieces 
of cannon, 100 kegs of powder, and lead and shot to correspond, 
landed in Matagorda and sent from New Orleans. 

Come over if you can on the 12th. My respects to Wilcox and 
others. Please write soon. 

Your Friend, 
W. B. Travis. 

As is well known Travis was one of the leaders of the war party, 
and the authorities at Columbia were urged by General Cos to 
secure “the apprehension of that ungrateful and bad citizen, 
W. B. Travis.” 

He, who at that time was blamed by some of his own people for 
precipitating the revolution, and called by his enemies, “an un- 
grateful and bad citizen,” has earned a fame which shall give him 
through all the ages the noble title of hero, the birthright of such 
a determined nature. 

The first act of the revolution of 1835, in which Andrew Briscoe 
and DeWitt Clinton Harris took the initial steps, and were ably 
seconded by Travis and others, was of the same character, and 
marked by the same determination, as the closing act of Wm. B. 
Travis, at the Alamo. They were the acts of men, who were 
determined to live in the enjoyment of constitutional rights, or 
die in defense of them. 
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At Anahuac, the Mexicans were few in numbers, badly scared, 
and yielded without firing a gun. 

Another letter from Travis at the same time gives important 
evidence as to the state of public opinion two months after the 


attack on Anahuac.' 
San Fetrpe, August 31st, 1835. 
Dear Sir:— 

Huzza for Texas! Huzza for Liberty, and the rights of man! 

My friend, when I returned from your place, I found the tories 
and cowards, making a strong effort, and for a time they were 
but too successful. I was, therefore, disgusted and wrote you but 
little, as I had nothing to communicate but what I was ashamed 
of, as a free man and a friend of my country. It is different now, 
thank God! principle has triumphed over prejudice, passion, cow- 
ardice and slavery. Texas is herself again. The people in the 
whole upper country are unanimous for a convention in which the 
voice of the people will be freely expressed. Every part of the 
country has pronounced against the dictation and humiliating 
course of the tories and friends of the Spaniards. The pitiful 
faction which has dominated here has expired, and those who sup- 
ported the doctrine of abject submission to the military, have sunk 
too low, ever to rise again. 

Principle was gradually working out this glorious end, and pre- 
paring the way for the march of freedom when the order came 
for my being arrested and given up to the military to be shot, for 
engaging in the expedition to Anahuac, etc. That was too much 
for the people to bear; it was too great a sacrifice for them to 
make, and they unanimously exclaimed against this order and its 
supporters. The devil has shown his cloven foot, and his lies will 
be believed no longer. 


1Travis to J. W. Moore, in The Morning Star, Houston, Saturday, 
March 14, 1840. The editor, D. H. Fitch, says: “The following letter 
from the pen of the immortal Travis will be read with peculiar interest. 
Every line that has been penned by that noblest of Texian patriots will 
ever command the admiration and respect of Texians. Who can read 
these lines and not feel his bosom glow with the fire of liberty that 
animated their illustrious author? This letter was addressed to Major 
J. W. Moore, and the original is now in his possession; it will some 
day become a valuable autograph. Colonel Moore was the first who 
raised the one-starred banner among the brave ‘Harrisburgers,’ to whom 
Travis alludes, and has on many occasions by his bravery and devotion 
to the cause of freedom, proved himself worthy of his noble correspondent. 

“The complimentary remarks of Travis, relative to the citizens of 
‘Harrisburg county,’ would apply as well, even now, as at any previous 
period, for there has never been a time when the citizens of this district 
were not the foremost to rush to the defense of the frontiers, or to con- 
tribute even to the Jast dollar, when the country required a pecuniary 
sacrifice.” 
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A tremendous reaction has taken place, and the tories are almost 
as bad off as they were in 1832. “Heaven’s hangman will lash 
the rascals round the world.” 

The word now is, a convention of all Texas, to declare our senti- 
ments, and to prepare for defense, if necessary. 

The Harrisburgers want no stimulus to patriotism. They have 
always been the foremost in favor of liberal republican principle. 

They have always been on one side; the right side. They have 
never barked up the wrong tree, and I hope, never will. God 
grant that all Texas may stand as firm as Harrisburg in the 
“hour that will try men’s souls.” 

I feel the triumph we have gained, and I glory in it. Let 
Texas stand firm and be true to herself, and we have nothing to 
fear. We have many rumors afloat here. There is no doubt of 
one thing, they mean to flood the country with troops, and gar- 
rison the towns. 

San Felipe, Nacogdoches, and all the ports, are to be garrisoned 
in a month or two. They are determined to punish those engaged 
in the expedition of Anahuac in 1832, and in 1835 and that of 
Velasco, in 1832. If we submit to these things, we are slaves and 
deserve not the name of freeman. 

We are to have a great meeting here on the 12th of September 
to vote for and against a Convention. The citizens of the whole 
jurisdiction are invited to attend. I hope you will come and bring 
all the Harrisburg boys you can. Those who cannot come, please 
get them to sign a paper similar to the one signed at Columbia, 
expressing their wishes for a Convention. 

Tender my best respects to all the boys—tell them never fear, 
fortune favors the brave. 





Your friend, 
W. Barret Travis. 


Many of the best people of Austin’s colony were strongly opposed 
to the policy of separation from Mexico, and this attitude on their 
part in the beginning served to multiply the difficulties which beset 
the course of those who advocated independence at any cost. The 
following letter from the Hon. Wm. Hardin to Don Antonio Gil 
Hernandez, dated Liberty, July 27th, 1835, will illustrate the 
attitude of the peace party: 


Dear Sir: 

Some short time since I wrote you a few lines in which I stated 
that I would be down soon, and I expected to have come down 
before this time, but my health will not yet admit of my riding. 
I have understood that you wish to leave for the interior. I wish 
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you to make yourself easy and remain in Anahuac as I am deter- 
mined to give you any assistance that you may need. If there 
should arrive any vessel, I wish you to inform me of it imme- 
diately, and I will furnish you with as many men as may be neces- 
sary for the collection of the duties. I am determined that no 
vessel shall enter without paying the duties. I understand that 
goods are landing at the Neches. If you wish to go there I 
will furnish you with men sufficient to go with you. If I had 
been at home and in health you would not have been without 
troops at Anahuac. 
Very respectfully, Your Friend, Etc. 
Wa. Harpry. 
We certify the above to be a true copy from the original in the 

hands of Don Anto Gil Hernandez, Anahuac, Sept. 25, 1835. 

Joseph Bryan Adam Smith 

Geo. W. Miles A. Briscoe.* 





Whether this certified copy was procured to prove Hardin’s 
loyalty to the cause of Mexico, or his disapproval of the independ- 
ence movement in Texas is not known. While it seems to prove 
both, at that time there were many others occupying the same 
political position, who afterwards gladly joined their fortunes to 
those of the independence party, and it is presumed that he was 
of this number, as one of the counties of Texas was later named 
in his honor. 

The sentiments expressed in the foregoing letters furnish an 
excellent index to the general feeling of the Texans up to this 
time; they show how widely the views of good citizens were sep- 
arated as to their proper course. But, events immediately follow- 
ing the affair at Anahuac, among them orders from Mexico for 
the arrest of Zavala, Travis and other leading citizens, drew all 
factions of Texans together, precipitated the organization of com- 
mittees, who were authorized to adopt resolutions proclaiming the 
lawful rights of the people under the Constitution of 1824, and 
hastened the formation of military companies for the defence of 
those rights. When it became plain that Texans must prepare to 
defend their homes by force of arms, it was natural that the two 
chief towns of Harris County should occupy the front rank in the 
organization of volunteer companies, but, it is doubtful whether 


*This letter is from the Andrew Briscoe papers, in the writer’s pos- 
session. 
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any official records of the membership of these companies have 
been preserved. Volunteers were soon merged into the regular 
army, and their significance as first volunteers was lost sight of 
in the greater importance of the large military body acting under 
duly constituted authority. However, we are fortunate in having 
some details regarding the organization of two companies of vol- 
unteers,—one at Lynchburg and the other at Harrisburg. 

An undated clipping in my possession from the Galveston News 
contains an account of the organization of the Lynchburg com- 
pany, and of the making of the first flag in Texas bearing the 
Lone Star and the word “Independence.” It was written by James 
S. McGahey, an officer of the company, who signed himself “An 
old Texian and an old Texas Veteran.” 


Hempstead, Texas, May 30th. 
To the News: 

At this time viz: September 15, 1835, the writer hereof (a 
Virginian by birth) was at Captain William Scott’s, San Jacinto, 
assisting in the organization of a company, upon the Captain’s 
proposition. . . . 

Wm. Scott (a Kentuckian) was a wealthy man and patriotic to 
the core. He proposed to equip in full any one who would vol- 
unteer to fight for the cause of Texas, giving him a good horse, 
saddle, bridle, gun, accoutrements, provisions and a suit of clothes, 
and making his house headquarters until they were ready to 
march. 

About thirty men organized into a company, electing William 
Scott Captain, Peter J. Duncan of Alabama, first Lieutenant, and 
James S. McGahey, second Lieutenant. One morning while their 
preparations were going forward, Scott said to McGahey, “Mack, 
I have a piece of beautiful silk, solid blue. If you’ll make a staff, 
we'll have a flag.” McGahey took the four yards of silk to Lynch- 
burg, where a staff was made, and Mrs. Lynch sewed a piece of 
domestic to the silk to protect its edge from fraying, where it 
was attached to the staff. Charles Lanco,’ a painter by trade, by 
order of McGahey, painted, in the center, a large five-pointed 
white star. Having done this, Lanco remarked, “Well now, that 
looks naked, let me paint something under it. What shall it be?” 
McGahey replied, “put the word ‘Independence,’ ” and it was done. 


*It is probable that Charles Lanco here mentioned was one of the men, 
who a few months afterwards perished in the Alamo. In the roll of 
names on the Alamo monument at Austin, it is engraved Charles Zanco, 
and in some early records of these heroes it has been printed Charles 
Lanco of Denmark, in others, Charles Zanco. 
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Some men from Eastern Texas on their way to San Felipe, 
stopped, looked at the flag, admired it, and said, “It is just the 
course for Texas to take.” Passing on to Harrisburg where there 
was another Volunteer Company, they told them of the Lynchburg 
flag, and its “Independence motto.” Some of the men at Harris- 
burg denounced the display of this motto, and said “they would 
shoot any man who attempted to raise a flag with the word Inde- 
pendence on it before it had been officially declared by the proper 
authorities.” An angry message to this effect was sent by courier 
to the Lynchburg Company, and a reply was returned, inviting the 
senders of the message to come down the next day and see the 
flag hoisted. 

McGahey had acted without authority in the matter of the 
motto, and in the message to the Harrisburg Company, but, when 
Captain Scott was told of it, he said, “By blood, Mack, that was 
a little rash, but I’ll sustain you in it.” 

The next day about noon, there came down the Bayou, two large 
yawl boats, each carrying eight armed men, and pulled up to the 
shore. Captain Scott’s company was formed in line, under com- 
mand of Lieutenant Duncan, between the shore and Mrs. Lynch’s 
house, every man with a loaded gun. “Not a man got out of 
either boat, nor was there a word spoken by any one.” McGahey 
set his gun against the house, stepped into the house, took the 
flag from a rack, returned to the center of his company, unfurled 
the flag, and “planted the staff with a firm stroke in the ground, 
on the bank of the San Jacinto, and the lone star with the magic 
word Independence floated proudly on the breeze. For some min- 
utes not a word was spoken; presently the captain of one of the 
boats ordered his men to push away from the bank, and when out 
a short distance in the stream stood up, and taking off his hat, 
flourished it around his head, shouting, “Hurra for the Lone Star.” 
Every man of his crew did likewise, but the other boat pulled 
away up stream, and departed without any demonstration of any 
kind whatever.* 


The action of these two boatloads of men illustrated the feeling 
of the Texans in general, some full of fearless enthusiasm for 


‘The clipping comprising the letter of J. S. McGahey bears no year 
date. It is part of a collection preserved in a scrap book arranged 
partly in 1870, and at other times up to 1897. 

James 8. McGahey was born in Virginia, June, 1805. He emigrated to 
Texas in company with George M. Patrick (1827), and shared in almost 
every movement of the colonists toward the assertion and maintenance 
of their rights. The last twenty-five or thirty years of his life was passed 
in Waller county, where he resided with his family at their home near 
Hempstead. He died on November 27, 1885. His widow survived him a 
few years. Their grandson, James Darrow, lives at Houston, and a 
daughter, Dora, wife of G. W. McCormick, at Frenchtown, Kentucky. 
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resistance at any cost to the methods of tyrannical government 
recently adopted by Mexico, others in favor of temporizing and 
waiting for authoritative action. But, when was a revolutionary 
movement ever carried successfully forward by regular methods? 

McGahey of the Lynchburg Company bore his flag on its staff 
to San Felipe, thence carried it in a knapsack, until after the 
battle of Concepcién. Having been badly wounded in this engage- 
ment he was furloughed and returned home after confiding the 
flag for safe keeping to Thomas Bell, who had fought by his side. 

The Company that was organized at Harrisburg at about the 
same time as the one at Lynchburg, was commanded by Captain 
Andrew Robinson, and its first lieutenant was Archelaus®’ Bynum 
Dodson. Its membership was evidently conservative in sentiment, 
and the flag which was presented to it was made by the hands of 
the wife of its first lieutenant, to whom she had been married only 
a few months. This flag was made of calico, blue, red, and white, 
of equal sized pieces or squares. The blue was set with a single 
white star, next came the white, then the red, the pieces being 


arranged in the manner of the Mexican flag then in use in Texas.° 


We can imagine the trepidation of the young bride as she made 
and presented this symbol of liberty to the company of which 
her husband was first lieutenant, and saw them march away to 
the west, scarcely daring to hope that they would ever return. 

Mr. Dodson, who in 1896 was living at Alice, Texas, sent me a 
model of the flag as he remembered it, and wrote me that there 
were no ceremonies attending its presentation, nothing but a state- 
ment made by him to the company, that the single star was like 
Texas, alone in her opposition to the autocratic government that 


‘On the authority of the daughter of Mr. Dodson, now living at Alice, 
Texas, I have made the correction in the name, which has been some- 
times published as Archelam. 

‘The flag made by Sarah Rudolph Dodson at Harrisburg is a matter 
of record in the Texas Almanac of 1861, pp. 76-77; Brown’s History of 
Texas, II, 538; and the manuscript letters of A. B. Dodson in my pos- 
session. My correspondence with Archelaus Bynum Dodson in 1896, in 
regard to it, gave him an opportunity to correct some misconceptions 
with regard to the flag. This was done not only in the text of one of 
his letters written by his daughter, at his dictation, but by a model of 
the flag made by her through his direction, which placed the single 
white star in a blue field instead of a red, as it had been described in 
early publications. This correction was further emphasized by him in 
this way: in a newspaper clipping describing the white star in a red 
field, he had the word red crossed out, and blue written above it. 
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had been established in Mexico by Santa Anna. He said the flag 
was carried by Ensign James Ferguson, second lieutenant, at the 
head of the company, until Austin superseded John W. Moore at 
Gonzales’ 

Austin requested that the use of the flag be discontinued, that, 
if it should be taken into San Antonio, the commander there 
would look upon it as a revolutionary flag. So, it was not again 
unfurled, and was lost sight of in the after events of the war. 
However, after the fall of the Alamo, a flag was found in the 
fort, which excited the following comment from the Mexican Com- 
mander, Santa Anna. In a letter to Secretary of War Tornel, 
March 6, 1836, he says, “The bearer takes with him one of the 
flags of the enemy’s battalions, captured, which shows that they 
came from the United States of the North.” 

We have seen that the two companies organized in Harris County 
carried flags of original design expressing the political sentiments 
of their respective membership, and it is equally plain that the 
naval flag® designed by Burnet at a later date strongly symbolized 
the hope of the Texans, for, how simple and easy would have been 
the blending of its single star and thirteen stripes into the national 
standard of the United States. When those hopes were disap- 
pointed, and it was afterwards found advisable to contrive another 
emblem of a design distinctive enough not to be readily blended 
with that of any other nation, it was in Harris County that this 
emblem was designed and adopted. The coincidence of resem- 
blance between the Harrisburg flag and that finally adopted for 
the Republic of Texas in colors, differing, as they do in method 

"Mrs. Dodson died in Grimes county in 1848. She was the daughter 
of Edwin and Elizabeth Bradley who moved from Kentucky to Texas in 
1822 and settled on the Brazos river in Brazoria county. They were 
among the first of “the old three hundred” of Austin’s Colony. 

‘When the provisional government of which he was the head retreated 
from Washington to Harrisburg, President Burnet and others of his 
cabinet were at the home of Mrs. Jane Harris, and, while there, Burnet 
devised the naval flag for Texas, which consisted of thirteen stripes, al- 
ternate red and white, like the United States flag, with a single white 
star in a blue field. This flag was adopted by the congress at Columbia 
in the fall of 1836, and continued in use until the adoption of the 
national standard by the third congress of the Republic of Texas as- 


sembled at Houston December 27, 1838. The flag was approved January 
25, 1839. 
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of arrangement only, is a graceful compliment to Mrs. Dodson, 
the designer of the Harrisburg flag. 

There seems no room for doubt that to Harris County belongs 
the honor of having raised the first lone star flag in Texas. No 
rival claims have been established; on the contrary official investi- 
gation has disproved all other claims.° 

Hand in hand with the organization of companies and the 
making of flags was linked the even more important business of 
legislating for the impending crisis. That the movements of the 
Texans were characterized by more than ordinary prudence is mani- 
fest when it is remembered that the first deliberative body ex- 
pressive of deep discontent assembled in 1832, and the principles 
then enunciated were never lost sight of, yet, the physical mani- 
festation of their revolutionary spirit was held in check until the 
most patient of patriots could no longer counsel delay. 

When we review briefly the events of 1835 and 1836, so full of 
immediate importance to the people of Texas, and pregnant with 
the future extension of the limits of the United States, we look 
back to the first convention as the nucleus round which the people 
rallied and organized for the defence of their rights. It was 
indeed a momentous occasion, marked by a long stride and a steady 
advance in the right direction. The comprehensive character of 
the resolutions adopted by this body of men, which was in session 
barely six days, the reports of the several committees and the two 
spirited memorials addressed to the Congress of the United Mexi- 

°In reply to the question often asked as to why Texas is called the 
Lone Star State, Governor C. A. Culberson, on January 29, 1898, wrote a 
letter which was published in the San Antonio Express and the Houston 
Post of January 31 of the same year. The letter deals mostly with the 
first use of the single star as a seal, and in regard to the flags he writes 
as follows: “Enterprising and dauntless characters in other states re- 
sponded to the necessities of the Texans in their struggle for liberty, and 
among these was a Georgia battalion commanded by William Ward, who 
with most of his men perished in the massacre of Goliad. The command, 
as has unquestionably been proven by depositions ‘n our courts, was or- 
ganized November 12, 1835, at Macon, Ga., and before the 20th of that 
month, about which day they were at Columbus en route to Texas, Miss 
Troutman, of Knoxville, Ga., presented these troops with a flag of plain 
white silk, with a lone azure star of five points, which they*afterwards 
earried as their banner. . . . This, however, was not the first lone 
star flag unfurled in our war of independence. While the exact date 
may be in doubt, it is, nevertheless, certain that, prior to the presenta- 
tion of the flag to Ward in Georgia, Mrs. Sarah R. Dodson, of Harris- 
burg, Texas, presented a flag of red, white and blue, with a five-pointed 
white star to a company organized at that place.” 
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can States, all show that its members were of the same temper 
as those who, three years and five months afterwards, formulated 
the declaration of Texas independence.” 

According to the official journal of the first convention held 
on the first day of October, 1832, in the town of San Felipe de 
Austin, which was composed of delegates elected by the people 
of the different districts, the district afterwards known as Harris 
County was called “San Jacinto,” and was represented by Archi- 
bald B. Dodson, Geo. F. Richardson, and Robert Wilson. 

In the second convention held at the same place, on the first 
day of April, 1833, David G. Burnet bore a leading part, and his 
colleagues from this district were Archibald B. Dodson and Geo. F. 
Richardson. As chairman of a committee to draft a memorial to 
the Mexican Congress, Burnet prepared a paper which has been 
pronounced by critics versed in diplomatic literature as deserving 
high rank among state papers.*? 

It is well known how futile were these well intentioned petitions 
of the Texas colonists; by the spring of 1835 the anarchy which 
reigned in the twin state, Coahuila, left the Texans virtually with- 
out government except such self-inaugurated local tribunals as 
they were obliged to establish. The citizens of Harrisburg munici- 
pality were even more ready now, if possible, than in former years, 
to unite with others in insisting upon their rights. The presence 
among them of the Mexican statesman Zavala (he arrived in July, 
1835) inspired them with a sterner determination to combat 
tyranny by every lawful means. Zavala was active in urging the 
necessity for organizing a power “which would restore harmony, 
and establish uniformity in all the branches of the public admin- 
istration, which would be a rallying point for the citizens, whose 
hearts now tremble for liberty.’* 

He was an object of suspicion to the government and spies were 
active in reporting to the Mexican government all. of his move- 
ments."* 

“Brown, History of Texas, I, 196-210. 

“For a copy of the memorial, see Yoakum, History of Texas. 

“Speech of De Zavala on August 7, 1835, in Foote, Texas and the 
Texians, II, 83. 

*In a letter written on July 25, 1835, these words are used: “Don 


Lorenzo de Zavala is now in Columbia trying to arouse the people. Have 
him called for and he also will be delivered up. Williams, Baker and 
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From the time of his advent, the people who were his neighbors 
became his friends, they admired his talent, his patriotism, looked 
up to him as a guide, and availed themselves of the first opportu- 
nity to profit by his services; so, in the sessions of the perma- 
nent council which met at San Felipe de Austin from October 11 
to October 31, 1835, Harrisburg was represented by Lorenzo de 
Zavala and Jesse Batterson." 

When the consultation elected a general council, which, together 
with the governor and lieutenant-governor was to be invested with 
full powers of government, William Plunkett Harris, the brother 
of John R. Harris, who had founded the town of Harrisburg, rep- 
resented this municipality. 

A law of the Legislature of Coahuila and Texas had provided 
for the appointment of a first and second judge for each munici- 
pality, but none had been appointed. The general council, there- 
fore, on November 16, 1835, appointed two judges for the munici- 
pality of Harrisburg.* They were T. H. League and Nathaniel 
Lynch. 

The stormy sessions of the general council truly tested the merits 
of the movement for local self-government, and patriotism often 
trembled in dread for the outcome. Probably never before did an 
embryo nation survive such political discord. 

Johnson are now on a visit to him, and no doubt conspiring against the 
government. Fail not to move in this matter quickly, as now is the 
time.” Brown, I, 302-303 

“THE QUARTERLY, VII, 260. 

“On the thirtieth day of December, 1835, the general council passed 
an ordinance defining the boundary of the municipality of Harrisburg, 
which was approved by the Governor, Henry Smith. The boundary lines 
of the municipality of Harrisburg shall be, and hereby are declared as 
follows: “Beginning at the entrance of Clear Creek into Galveston Bay, 
running up said creek with the line of the Municipality of Brazoria, 
and with said line to the Brazos River; thence up said river to the 
upper line of a league of land granted by the Mexican Government to 
Isaacs; thence aleng said line to the Northeast corner of said league; 
thence northwardly to include the settlements on Spring Creek, to the 
Southern line of the Municipality of Washington; thence eastwardly 
along said line to the Municipality of Washington, and so far east- 
wardly as to intersect the line dividing the department of Brazos and 
Nacogdoches; thence southwardly along said line to Galveston Bay; 
thence to the place of beginning.” 

Section 2 of the ordinance decreed that the town of Harrisburg on 
the west bank of Buffalo Bayou should be the “Place for transacting the 
judicial and municipal business of said municipality and for deposit of 
the archives of the same.” 
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On December 13, the council passed a resolution calling for a 
convention of delegates from each municipality of the three de- 
partments of Texas, to meet on March 1, 1836, to adopt a form 
of government. This resolution promised to clear the atmosphere, 
and gave the people hope that a new body of representatives would 
be able to quiet internal dissensions, and at the same time elect 
and install a government to cope successfully with the warlike 
conditions surrounding them. The rapidity with which their 
wishes were carried out shows that there was remarkable unan- 
imity among the delegates assembled at Washington on the Brazos ; 
a convention which lasted barely seventeen days, and laid the 
foundation for a nation. 

On this occasion the municipality of Harrisburg was represented 
by Lorenzo de Zavala and Andrew Briscoe. This convention, which 
made the Declaration of Independence, and adopted a constitution 
for a provisional government, forming the basis for that of the 
Nepublic of Texas, elected David G. Burnet, president, and Lorenzo 
de Zavala, vice-president, thus giving to these citizens of the 
municipality of Harrisburg the highest offices within their gift. 

These proceedings were the consummation of the most ardent 
hopes of the leading citizens of Harris County, and the decisive 
hattle of San Jacinto, a few weeks afterward gave to Texas with 
a single rapid master stroke the sacred boon, which their gifted 
statesmen had, for years, vainly besought the Mexican government 
to grant. Yet, between these two important dates, when inde- 
pendence was declared and won, what scenes of terror and deso- 
lation had defaced the fair landscape. What generous libations 
had been poured upon liberty’s altars, what sacrificial flames had 
ascended in her name! The very names “Alamo and La Bahia” 
spread terror throughout the land. 

As the retreat of the Texan army to the eastward left the homes 
of the west unprotected, flight became the watchword, and the 
dread cry “the Mexicans are coming” echoed in the ears of the 
fugitives, as with almost breathless haste they sought to get in 
advance of the army in order to keep it between them and the 
dreaded foe. T'ales of the “Runaway scrape”?® have been cleverly 


°THE QUARTERLY, VI, 162-172; A Comprehensive History of Texas, IT, 
669-671. 
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told by many who were in it and of it, but attention is specially 
directed to those relating to Harris County experiences. 

President Burnet, Vice-President Zavala and others of the cab- 
inet of the provisional government were members of the household 
of Mrs. Jane Harris, widow of John R. Harris, from March 22 
until about the 13th of April; a few days afterward New Wash- 
ington became their rendezvous.?’ 

The expedition to Harrisburg, under command of Santa Anna 
himself, for the purpose of capturing the government, and espe- 
cially the vice-president, Zavala, was a failure so far as its main 
objects were concerned, but, inasmuch as it resulted in the entire 
destruction of this then important town, with its steam saw-mill, 
and the printing press of the Telegraph and Texas Register, the 
newspaper on which the government depended for the publication 
of its executive orders, it inflicted untold damage on the Texans, 
and greatly retarded the progress of the infant Republic.** 

New Washington was the home of Colonel James Morgan, and 
here President Burnet narrowly escaped capture a few days after 


“From Virginia to Texas, 1835-1836—Diary of Col. Wm. F. Gray, 143, 
146, 165. 

“The Telegraph and Teawas Register published at San Felipe de Austin 
by Gail Borden, Jr., Thomas H. Borden and Joseph Baker, under the 
firm of Baker & Bordens, was moved from San Felipe to Harrisburg, the 
latter part of March, 1836. In spite of the disturbed condition of the 
country, an effort was made to resume publication. On April 14, the 
“forms went to press,” but, only a few sheets had been taken off, prob- 
ably not more than half a dozen, when Santa Anna and his troops en- 
tered the town and captured the printers and press. The former were 
held prisoners, the latter, together with all material, was thrown into 
the Bayou. The editors made their escape, taking with them the few 
sheets which had been printed. These were of great importance, for 
they comprised the executive ordinance of the provisional government, 
at Harrisburg, the only copy which was preserved in the general destruc- 
tion of that place, which speedily followed. 

Mr. A. C. Gray, in his “History of the Texas Press,” says: “The 
press was what was known as a ‘Smith medium hand press,’ manufac- 
tured by R. Hoe & Co., New York, and was at that time considered the 
best press made. It was afterwards taken out of the bayou, and set up 
in Houston, and the ‘Morning Star’ printed on it. It was in the ‘Tele- 
graph’ office when that paper finally suspended in February, 1877. What 
became of it after that time is not known.” So much for the newspaper 
of the Revolution, which published the official documents of the consul- 
tation, council and provisional government, up to the time, when it was 
violently seized and consigned to a watery grave by the minions of Santa 
Anna. A description of the wrecking of the type was given in an edi- 
torial contained in the first number of the second volume of the Tele- 
graph, issued January 18, 1837, at Columbia. 
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leaving Harrisburg; he had just put off from the shore in a small 
boat when the General, Almonte, at the head of a squad of cavalry, 
dashed into the place. After pillaging the store houses, the torch 
was applied to the buildings, when the Mexicans received orders to 
march as rapidly as possible to Lynchburg hoping to intercept and 
cut off the passage of the Texan army, which was supposed to be 
retreating, by way of the ferry at that place. 

I have often visited the place during the life-time of Colonel 
Morgan, and heard the tale of how Turner, an intelligent yellow 
hoy belonging to Colonel Morgan, at first misled the Mexicans, 
by telling them that General Houston and his army had already 
crossed the river at Lynchburg on their march to the Trinity; 
also of how the Mexican pack mules were stampeded in a narrow 
lane, when their drivers were surprised by orders to prepare for 
a forced march to Lynchburg. 

The battle of San Jacinto, which soon followed this counter- 
march of the Mexicans, is by far the most important event that 
ever took place in the county or the state. But, it has been so 
fully described by abler writers, that it would be out of place in 
this compendium. There are, however, some circumstances con- 
nected with it which may with propriety be mentioned. They were 
familiar topics of conversation among the old settlers who were 
living at Harrisburg and its vicinity at the time of the battle, and 
with whom I was associated very closely during my girlhood. 

In close connection with the battle of San Jacinto, though sep- 
arated from the field by eight long miles, is the noted Vince’s 
Bridge, which has won a place in history altogether out of pro- 
portion to the size of the stream, or its strategic importance. This 
is, no doubt, owing to the ignorance of early writers as to the 
topography of the country. General Houston in his report of the 
battle says he “ordered the bridge on the only road communicating 
with the Brazos, distant eight miles from our encampment, to be 
destroyed, thus cutting off all possibility of escape”; it was in all 
probability the only road, for roads were few in those days; the 
settlers were accustomed to cut across the prairies, directing their 
course by points of timber, and usually reached their destination 
with slight variation from the prescribed route. Imaginative 
writers, entirely ignorant of the size of the stream or the nature 
of the country near it, have pictured Vince’s Bayou as a wide, 
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turbid, raging torrent, impossible to cross without a bridge, when, 
in reality, it is only three miles long, and, but for its boggy banks, 
might easily have been crossed at almost any point. 

The direct line of march for the Mexican army from Fort Bend 
(near Richmond) to the ferry at Lynchburg, would have crossed 
Sim’s Bayou at a point above the source of Vince’s Bayou; and 
it was by this route that the heavy cannon and a portion of Cos’s 
command marched.?° The deep ruts left by this cannon in the 
soft prairie soil, which, on account of a very rainy season, was 
thoroughly saturated, were familiar to people living in this sec- 
tion of the country not only soon after the battle, but for months, 
and even years afterwards. 

The Mexicans who had crossed Vince’s Bridge naturally sought 
to escape by the same route, and the horse on which Santa Anna 
was mounted, a fine black stallion, which he had taken from the 
Vince’s place on his march from Harrisburg to New Washington, 
took the road leading to his owner’s home. If Santa Anna had 
been informed as to the “lay of the land” he could have made 
good his retreat to the Brazos, without ever seeing Vince’s Bayou, 
as did a courier from Colonel Garcia, who reached Filisola on 
the afternoon of the 23rd of April, 1836.*? 

Well for Texas that there was no traitor to guide him, and that 
this small, insignificant, boggy little bavou, scarcely noticeable on 
the map, arrested his flight, and prevented his reaching the divi- 
sion of the Mexican army under Filisola, on the Brazos. Could 
he have done so, what might have been accomplished by Filisola 
with his four thousand and seventy-eight trained soldiers against 
the small Texas army at San Jacinto! The bridge was chopped 
and burned, so as to be impassable, but the remnants of timber 
were long to be seen on the bank. When a new one was made, it 
was placed about a hundred yards higher up the stream, and the 
one now in use is still farther from the original bridge and nearer 
the source of the small stream. 

Many years ago in company with my grandmother, Mrs. Jane 
Harris, who was living at Harrisburg during the revolution, I fre- 


*Texas Almanac, 1870, 41-42—Account of the battle of San Jacinto by 
Col. Pedro Delgardo. 


"Texas Almanac, 1859, 59—“The San Jacinto Campaign,” by N. D. 
Labadie. 
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quently traveled over this road, and had pointed out to me the 
location of the bridge, which had played such an important part 
in history. 

An error made by the early writers in the names of two bayous 
which empty into Buffalo Bayou in the vicinity of Harrisburg, 
has resulted in a misconception of the movements of the Texian 
army before the battle of San Jacinto. For instance, the name 
of Bray’s Bayou, which empties into Buffalo on its right bank 
to the north of Harrisburg, seems to have been substituted in 
Yoakum’s History for Sim’s Bayou, which lies about two miles 
south of it, and must have been crossed by Santa Anna, in his 
march from Harrisburg to New Washington. Bray’s Bayou played 
no part in the march of the Texan army. The Texan army 
marched along the left bank of Buffalo Bayou to a point opposite 
Harrisburg, thence to a point just below the mouth of Sim’s 
Bayou, two miles below Harrisburg, where they crossed to the 
right bank of Buffalo Bayou, using the floor of Mr. Isaac Bat- 
terson’s house, which was about where Clinton now stands, to 
make a raft for crossing the troops, the horses being made to 
swim; thence, their line of march was the same that had been 
followed by Santa Anna until they neared Lynch’s Ferry, where 
they halted, and where the famous battle took place. 

Many refugees were encamped at no great distance, and heard 
the sound of the cannon, while waiting in great anxiety to learn 
who were the victors. Some were clustered together on Galveston 
island, where their temporary shelters of calico, domestic, and 
sheeting, stretched as awnings over sun-browned women and chil- 
dren, gave them a gypsy-like appearance. Newly arrived volun- 
teers from New Orleans lent an important military air to the 
environs of little Fort Travis at Galveston. Finally, on April 26, 
all were summoned to approach the government headquarters when 
the bearer of dispatches from the army arrived—Benjamin C. 


292 


Franklin was the messenger of good tidings.?* 


“It usually strikes the reader of Texas history with surprise, that, 
while the battle of San Jacinto took place on the afternoon of the twen- 
ty-first of April, the news did not reach the government headquarters at 
Galveston until the morning of the twenty-sixth, four days and a half 
after the event. A detailed account of the manner in which the news 
was carried by means of a row boat, was obtained by me from John 
Tiams, one of the rowers. Judge Franklin bore the dispatches, and 
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The joyful news of victory was received with a wild outburst 
of shouts and hurrahs. It was unexpected, for, most gloomy fore- 
bodings had marked the weary days of waiting on the island. 
Mingled with this healtfelt joy, however, was disappointment, that 
Santa Anna had not fallen by the sword or been riddled with 
musket balls; or, failing these most suitable means for his ending, 
how would their joy have been doubled, if following the news of 
victory had come the announcement of his military execution. 
The people were crazy with thirst for revenge. The refugee citi- 
zens, for the most part, made preparations to return to their homes 
and make the best of their late losses. But, the feeling among the 
troops became daily more intense, and President Burnet eventually 
became the target for their most bitter denunciation. After his 
removal with the cabinet and the prisoner, Santa Anna, to Velasco, 
and the conclusion of the treaties between them on May 14th, the 
violent outbreaks on the part of the troops manifested their un- 
bridled temper, and caused the friends of Burnet to fear for his 
personal safety. The painful circumstance of the forcible inter- 
ference of the military (mostly newly arrived volunteers), in pre- 
venting the government from carrying out article 10 of the treaty 
of Velasco, is recorded with reluctance by the historian. The two 
letters in the note below are of interest in this connection.** 
Iiams was assisted in rowing by two others whose names are not remem- 
bered. ‘He said they did not dare to venture out into deep water, but 
skirted the shore as closely as possible. Not being sufficiently furnished 
with cooked provisions to make the trip without stopping, and having 
neither space nor utensils for cooking on board, they had to stop along 
the shore to cook their scanty meals. 

*The original of the letter from A. Briscoe was obtained from Mrs. 
Gertrude Hobby, widow of A. M. Hobby, December 5, 1899. Mrs. Hobby 
was then living at Ennis, Texas. Burnet’s reply is among the papers 
of A. Briscoe. 

“Galveston, Fort Travis, May 19th, 1836 
“Dear Sir:— 

“Availing myself of the privilege of a friend, I must take the liberty 
of warning you of the excitement of the people. We have received in- 
formation here of extraordinary liberty allowed the prisoners under your 
eye, and knowing the natural benevolence of your character, I do not 
hesitate to believe it, I may pretend to know better the character of 
these people of Texas than you can, as well as the motives and prin- 
ciples which actuate the worse part of mankind, which you, having no 
feeling in common cannot pretend to understand. If Santa Anna is not 
spared for some evident political advantage, the people will not be satis- 
fied without a trial. If he has not violated the laws of nations by his 
conduct toward Fannin’s Division, he has at least violated the laws of 
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The difficulties which encompassed President Burnet in preserv- 
ing his prisoners from violence are well known historical facts, and 
his supposed leniency was so repugnant to the feelings of the mass 
of people, that his friends considered his life in jeopardy. It was 
not until after the election of General Houston in the fall of 1836 
that the popular anger had sufficiently abated for reason to as- 
sume sway, and Santa Anna was released and allowed to pursue 
his journey under guard to Mexico, via Washington, D. C. 

The summer and fall of 1836 were signalized by an element of 
unrest almost as great as that of the preceding year when the 


this country by a deliberate murder, for which he must be tried, if not 
spared for some great political advantage. 

“You have taken the responsibility of his safe keeping; the people 
will hold you personally responsible, and the world will not afford you 
a place of concealment if he or any of his suite should under any cir- 
cumstances escape. This is from one who loves you much, the country 
more; who has the same feelings of the people, without their exuber- 
ance or suspicion; taking the liberty to subscribe myself with the high- 
est respect and esteem. 

“Your very Ob’s Serv’t 
“A BRISCOE.” 

To this President Burnet replied: 

“Velasco May 21st, 1836 
“My Dear Sir:— 

“Your favor of the 19th inst. is just received. It gives me an un- 
feigned and somewhat unusual pleasure to be had in Texas, to recognize 
in your letter feelings and the sentiments of genuine, unsophisticated 
friendship. It is a manifestation that is peculiarly gratifying to me at 
this time. You will, therefore, accept my sincere thanks for it. 

“T am not aware that any extraordinary privileges are granted the 
President, Santa Anna. He and his suite are confined to a small house, 
which is constantly patrolled by a guard consisting of two soldiers with 
the usual reliefs. He is treated, I believe, with the respect due his rank 
and condition. This is in accordance with my views of propriety, and 
for this I am willing to be responsible before the world. 

“Tf he should escape, an event which I do not think at all probable, 
the fault will not be mine, but I am sensible the responsibility would, 
however unjust the imputation would be. 

“T have from the beginning strenuously opposed the murdering policy, 
and so long as I retain a sense of my paramount responsibility to my 
God, I will continue to do so, though every man in Texas act otherwise. 
The idea of a judicial trial is too great an absurdity for sensible men to 
entertain. The Chiefs of beligerent nations have never yet been thought 
amenable to the Courts of the enemy Country, for any of their official 
acts. A cold blooded massacre, even when it might be justified by a 
rigid interpretation of the lex taliones would elevate either the moral 
reputation or the actual moral feelings of the people of Texas. It would 
be revolting to every feeling heart throughout the world, and I have yet 
to learn any one benefit that would result from it. Santa Anna dead is 
no more than Tom, Dick or Harry dead, but, living, he may avail Texas 
much, 
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revolution was brewing.** While the battle of San Jacinto brought 
a temporary feeling of security, there were persistent rumors of 
preparations for a new invasion: volunteer companies were con- 
stantly arriving from the United States, and while they were 
warmly welcomed on Texas soil, their lack of discipline often pro- 
moted disturbances, and delayed the establishment and enforce- 
ment of the sorely needed laws. Mexican cruisers in the gulf 


“From these brief terms, you may deduce my views. I know the pop- 
ular jealousies, that men are always ready to impute to others the atroci- 
ties which they themselves are capable of, and are slow to believe that 
others can act from higher and purer motives than influence themselves. 
Such men are found all the world over, and they are not scarce in Texas. 
But I hope better things of others, and am willing at all times to sub- 
mit my public and private conduct to their judgment. The future good 
of Texas is my single object; thus far, I have absolutely neglected all 
my private interests even to the present comfort of my little family to 
promote that object,—if my efforts fail, the misfortune will be mine, but 


A guilty conscience 
I will avoid, Err 

I may, but I do not 
intend to err. 


“Finding a brief leisure, it gives me pleasure to write this much to 
one to whose honor and sincerity I have implicit confidence and who I 
trust will believe me to be 

“His friend and St 
“DavID G. BURNET.” 
“Capt. A. BRISCOE, 
“Galveston.” 

A spirited letter from Col. James Morgan, who was stationed on Gal- 
veston Island, and had in charge many of the prisoners captured at San 
Jacinto, illustrates well the general feeling of insecurity as to probable 
invasion, and also the undertone of incredulity as to the future of the 
new town of Houston, which then existed only on paper. 


“Galveston, Sept. 30, 1836 
“Dear Sir:— 

“Since the receipt of yours of the 8th, if I have had an opportunity 
of answering it, I have not been aware of it. I have had nothing im- 
portant to communicate. The account you gave of the election did some- 
what surprise me. Hurrah! for Capt. Bob! There can be no doubt of 
General Houston’s election to the presidency, and less of General Lamar’s 
to the Vice presidency. 

“You have no doubt heard how the election went on the Brazos. I 
have just returned from Velasco. The Flash was there and has noth- 
ing for you. She will be here today, is now in sight with a fair wind, 
which has been ahead a day or two. 

“I presume your correspondent in N. O. did not send what you or- 
dered in consequence of her advertising for Velasco, though she has 
brought articles for Gov. Zavala. The Kos will probably bring yours; 
she will be here without doubt in ten days. 

“The Independence, Com. Hawkins, arrived at Velsaco, just before I 
got there. He was chased on the coast of Mexico for 10 or 12 hours by 
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gave chase to the poorly equipped vessels of the Texas navy, and 
the people of the coast country were kept in dread of war from 
without, and internal commotion by the discontented Texas army. 


armed Mexican brigs and one schooner, but made his escape. He learned 
their names on the coast. In all they carry 27 guns. He was informed 
off Matamoras that 4000 Mexicans were on the march for Texas, 2000 
of which were cavalry: Carnes and Teal have escaped and are at head- 
quarters of the Army. They bring news of more troops raised in Mexico 
for this country, headed by General Bravo and Valencio. 

“We shall have warm work yet. I am glad to hear of the brisk trade 
you have and that the health of the country is getting better: I have 
my doubts whether the Colonel will ever be able to get his mill agoing, 
notwithstanding his industry and perseverance. 

“T had heard of the high times at Harrisburg. The new town of 
Houston cuts a considerable swell in the paper. I wish its projectors 
and proprietors success with all my heart. It will injure Harrisburg 
City greatly when it gets into successful operation. Property must be- 
gin to depreciate there already. As for New Washington and Lynch- 
burg, Scotisburg and all the other burgs, not forgetting Powhatan, all 
must go down now. Houstonburg must go ahead in the newspaper at 
least. 

“T have had on the Island the secret agent of the United States. 
Next Congress will not attach us to the Union, I think. A spy has been 
on the Island likewise—A letter from him to General Urrea has been in- 
tercepted at New Orleans. I expect soon to go to the United States. 
Have you any commands? 

“Truly and Respectfully yrs 
“J. Morcan.” 


“Capt. A. BRISCOE.” 
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ALLEN’S REMINISCENCES OF TEXAS, 1838-1842 
EDITED BY WILLIAM §S. RED 
IT? 


Rockville, Ind., April 15th, 779. 

The Men of Galveston Forty Years Ago.*—Gail Borden was a 
collector of customs. He occupied a rambling old building near 
the landing. There was no wharf then. We rowed as near the 
shore as a small boat could go for the mud. Then, we mounted 
a sailor’s back, and in this way he staggered out to dry land at 
the imminent risk of slipping on the slimy bottom and letting 
us down in the water. Gail lived then far out of town towards 
the Gulf. He made me feel at home whenever I was in town. 
He was one of the noblest men and friend of religion, although 
not then a member of a church. He was one of the first mem- 
bers of the Baptist Church, organized, I think, in 1841. Dr. 
Levi Jones was another staunch personal friend, at whose house 
I found a home whenever I was in town, after his family came 
to him in the summer of 1838. I had known him in Kentucky, 
where he was a medical student. He married a member of the 
church in which I was brought up. 

Then, there was Moseley Baker, a many sided man, one of my 
most generous friends. He subscribed one thousand dollars to 
build the first church in Houston. His wife was a Presbyterian. 
He was then far from being a religious man. But in 1846 I met 
him in Kentucky. He was then a Methodist preacher and seemed 
truly a devout man. 

McKinney and Williams were the principal business men of 
the place. [Thomas F.] McKinney was a man of extraordinary 
energy. He did not wait to be carried out from a boat on a 
sailor’s back, but generally waded out. It was said of him, that 
wishing to go south from his home, away up on the Brazos river, 

1The first installment of these reminiscences appeared in THE QuarR- 
TERLY, XVII, 283-305. For circumstances of their original publication 


see Ibid., 43, note 1, and 283, note 1. 
*Texas Presbyterian, IV, No. 9. April 18, 1879. 
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the streams being high, he launched a pig trough on the Brazos 
and floated down to the Gulf. 

The water of Galveston in those days was very poor. Cisterns 
were few. The shallow wells in the town were brackish; what 
was gathered in barrels in the [sand hills in the] Gulf shore was 
not much better. The rain water from the pond back of the 
town would get muddy. When the steamer from New Orleans 
came in, almost everybody rushed on board to get a drink of 
Mississippi water, and the water jar would be soon emptied. 

Hugh Wilson.2—Hugh Wilson was the pioneer minister of the 
Presbyterian Church in Texas. W. W. Hall had preceded him, 
but he was only a licentiate. He acted as Chaplain of the Sen- 
ate during a part of the First Congress of the Republic, and 
then left the country and returned to Kentucky. But he organ- 
ized no church and did no stated service of preaching. But Wil- 
son went to Texas to stay. He had been associated with W. C. 
Blair in missionary service among Choctaw or Chickasaw Indians 
in Mississippi. He had a family, a wife and several daughters, 
as lovely a family as I ever met with. He entered the Red Lands, 
in 1837, and soon organized the First Presbyterian Church in 
Texas near San Augustine. In 1838, he removed to Independ- 
ence, where I first met with him in 1839. He had already gath- 
ered a little band and organized a Church. He was then teach- 
ing in the Independence Academy. During my sojourn in Texas, 
I made him several visits, to assist him in preaching, and took 
part with him in the organization of the Brazos Presbytery, in 
1840. In response to his suggestion, four of us, i. e., Wilson and 
McCullough and myself, ministers, and Elder McCorkle [John 
McFarland], met in a smal] school house near Capt. Chrisman’s 
and soon completed the organization. The great evangelist, 
Daniel Baker, came along while we were together, and spent 
more than three weeks, including four Sabbaths, in preaching, 
sometimes together and sometimes apart. I went as far west as 
Fullers,* and Baker as far east as Washington. The results of 
these labors was the professed conversion of some thirty persons, 
many of whom united with the Presbyterian Church and some 
with the M. E. Church. Wilson had rather a feeble voice and 


*Texas Presbyterian, IV, No. 11. May 2, 1879. 
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hesitated in his speech, but he was sound in doctrine, and affec- 
tionate and persuasive in manner, and a man of loving spirit. I 
write this as a memorial of many pleasant hours spent in the 
family of Hugh Wilson. If any of his children are living, per- 
haps their eye may light on this slight tribute from an old friend 
of their father. 

(Our Crawfordsville [Indian] Presbytery met last week. T'wo 
of our most aged ministers have passed away, since our fall meet- 
ing. Nine years ago there were six on our roll, my seniors in 
the ministry, now there is but one. “Tempora mutantur, etc.’) 


A 


Rockville, Ind., May 12th, 1879. 
W. C. Blair..—In my last, I gave some reminiscences of Rev. 
Hugh Wilson. If it was published I have not seen it. Can any 
reader of the Texas Presbyterian furnish any information respect- 
ing the life, labors, and death of the Rev. Wm. C. Blair. I met 
go last winter, during the first 


+e] 


him in Houston forty years ¢ 
[adjourned] session of the Second Congress of the Republic. He 
spent two or three weeks in Houston, making acquaintances among 
the members and visitors. He went to Lavaca, and I think spent 
the remainder of his life in that region. In 1857, he was living 
at Green Lake. He was the fourth of the pioneer ministers of 
the Presbyterian Church in Texas. TI never met with him after 
he left Houston in 1839. Dr. W. E. Schenck of Philadelphia is 
Secretary of the Princeton Alumni Society. He is preparing 
biographical sketches of all the deceased alumni of the Theologi- 
cal Seminary of Princeton. He wishes to learn all that can be 
furnished about W. C. Blair, an alumnus of the Seminary, from 
1818 to 1821. Can any one give the desired information, or in- 
form Dr. Schenck or myself of some one who can? 

W. W. Hall—wW. W. Hall, M. D., a licentiate of Ebinezer 
Presbytery, a graduate of Centre College, of the class of 1829, 
was in Texas soon after the Republic was organized. He was 
Chaplain to the Senate of the First Congress, that met at West 
Columbia. He was a native of Paris, Kentucky. We called him 
little Hall while in college. He was educated by a rich grand- 
mother, who died in 1887, when Hall left Texas to receive a hand- 
some legacy, and administer on his grandmother’s estate. He and 
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his brothers launched out into vast speculations, and soon Jost all. 
He, then, went to Europe and studied in hospitals, and returned 
to the United States. Spent summers in Cincinnati and winters 
in New Orleans practicing on throat and: lung diseases. After 
several years, he went to Philadelphia, married a rich wife, set- 
tled in New York, established Hall’s Journal of Health, made it 
a success, and died suddenly in the street, two or three years ago. 

Saloon Marriage, etc..—Temperance has had a long fight in 
Texas. I think it doubtful whether “The Moffett Bell Punch” 
will be of any service to the cause. A saloon was the first in- 
stitution in Galveston. It was there as early as 1838. In Hous- 
ton, it was cotemporary with the Old Capitol. Tom Hoffman 
was running the Octagon as early as March, 1838. The concern 
was an octagon boarded up about ten feet, and from the top of 
this structure a tent was strung up for a roof. It stood upon the 
principal street (Congress) about a square from the Capitol, 
very convenient for those who sought their refreshments at its 
bar. “Refreshments” was General Houston’s word in those days. 
More than one decanter was smashed by a pistol ball in the same 
place. In 1840, Tom Hoffman married a handsome play actress, 
whose husband had committed suicide. He was a drunkard. 
Tom had me to perform the marriage ceremony. His bride, an 
English woman, desired the Episcopal service, at least the ring 
part of it. I complied, but got no marriage fee. His wife staid 
with him about six weeks, made him give her a thousand dollars 
that she might go to England for her young son. She returned 
to the States, but not to Texas nor to Tom. Married a man in 
Georgia, who sued for a divorce when he learned that she still 
had a husband in Texas. 

One of the wickedest men I saw in Texas, he was a drunkard, 
too, told me he had been ten years a preacher of the gospel. A 
Senator of the Second Congress was expelled for drunkenness, 
and was forthwith re-elected and came back to his seat again. 

I learned by a postal, from the first Elder of the Houston 
Church, that only he and one other of the original ten are left 
among the living. How I would like to look in upon that Sun- 
day School which I helped to start with twenty-six pupils, just 
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forty-one years this month, that has lived so long, and into the 
old church building, that I begged so hard for in Kentucky, and 
dedicated in 1842, thirty-seven years ago. I would like to see 
the difference between then and now, in the Island City, and in 
the Old Capital of the Lone Star Republic. 


Rockville, Ind., June 10th, ’79. 


Littleton Fowler, Alexander, Ruter."—I would like to say a 
few words concerning two pioneer ministers, brethren beloved of 
the M. E. Church. Littleton Fowler, of the Red Lands, had 
preceded me to Texas. He was Chaplain to the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the First [Second] Congress. He came to Houston 
to attend the adjourned session of that Congress, which met in 
April, 1838. I had lately before arrived and was chosen Chap- 
lain of the Senate in place of W. W. Hall, who had gone back to 
Kentucky. Fowler was sick most of the session, so I had to per- 
form the office of Chaplain most of the time for both Houses. 
He was a good preacher and an excellent man. I met him at a 
campmeeting in Washington County. He was reported dead, in 
1839, and had the comfort of reading a eulogy in which it was 
said “a great man had fallen in Israel.” His memory was 
fragrant for years with the Texas Methodists. 

[Robert] Alexander came from Mississippi, in 1838, a fine 
preacher and good man, who made friends wherever he went. I 
attended a campmeeting with his Church, near Rutersville, in 
Oct., 1839, where the brethren had a good time. Rutersville was 
then the seat of a college, established the year before by Dr. 
[Martin] Ruter, who had been President of Augusta College, 
Kentucky. The Dr. had gone to Texas, in the early part of 188, 
to explore for a college, v9 czily were the Texas Methodists mov- 
ing in the matter of education. He selected the point after- 
wards called Rutersville, not far from LaGrange. He was occu- 
pied sometime in making arrangements to start the college, and 
started home to Kentucky, when he took seriously ill and died in 
April, 1838. The College had a slow growth for several years, 
and, in 1857, it was running as a military Institute under Prof. 
Allen, whom I had known as a Methodist preacher and teacher in 
Kentucky. 


"Texas Presbyterian, IV, No. 19. June 27, 1879. 
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“Daddy Spraggins.”*—My duties as Chaplain to the Senate of 
the First [Second] Congress of Texas had ceased upon the ad- 
journment of that body, May, 1838. 

I, then, set off to explore: First, to Galveston, where I had 
landed some two months previously. Finding the little steamer 
Correo bound for the mouth of the Brazos, I took free passage (as 
I did on all steamers during my four years sojourn in the Repub- 
lic). I spent a Sabbath at Velasco, preaching once in the school 
house, the only place for public meetings in the village. I have oc- 
casionally made mention of my being the only minister of the gospel 
within a hundred miles of the coast from June to November of 
1838. Sometimes I made one exception, viz. that of an old 
“Hard-Shell,” then generally known as “Daddy Spraggins.” He 
was from Old Virginia, by way of Mississippi, a cordial hater of 
all missionaries and benevolent societies. He was living with 
a son-in-law, who kept a hotel, at which I stayed two or three 
days. When the old man found that I was not sent to Texas by 
a missionary society, he could tolerate me and hear me preach on 
the Sabbath. He was an old man of immense egotism. He en- 
tertained me by the hour, telling me of dreams and remarkable 
impulses in his experience and how he had in Mississippi put to 
rout the Education and Temperance Societies, ete., which had got 
into some of the Baptist Churches, by a single discourse from 
the passage where Elisha has sent the young prophets to gather 
vegetables for their dinner, and some gathered “wild gourds” 
which poisoned the mess. The wild gourds were the benevolent 
societies, which were poisoning the Church. That sermon, he 
said, did the business as far as the Baptist Church in Mississippi 
was concerned. It was said, that the wild young men would 
occasionally get him to preach,—that, before preaching, they 
would take him to a saloon and treat him liberally, after which 
he would become very lively, that the boys would clap hands and 
applaud vigorously, greatly to the delight of the old man. He 
was the only hard-shell preacher I met with in Texas. I heard 
of Parker, the Two Seed Baptist, but never met with him. 


®Texas Presbyterian, IV, No. 22. 
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Rockville, Ind., July 14th, 1879. 


Early Days in Houston..—The editorial from the Bayou City 
has greatly interested me. Compared with what it was in 1838, 
what a change! In going up the Bayou from Harrisburg, the 
limbs of the trees on the banks frequently raked the bow and 
stern of the steamers, as they rounded the bends of the stream. 
To turn the vessel, the bow had to be pushed up into the mouth 
of one bayou and the stern forced up round the point into the 
other. One steamer came up in January, 1841, which was too 
long to be turned, but had to back down to Harrisburg before it 
could be turned at all. 

Then, there was no market house, but what market the city 
had was held in an open space. Then, the only halls for public 
meetings were the halls of the old Capitol. There was no or- 
ganized Church until the spring of 1839. We started the first 
Presbyterian Church with ten members—James Burke, Ruling 
Elder. ‘There was no church building, until 1840 [when] the 
first house of worship was commenced, which was finished and 
dedicated in 1842. In 1841, I spent several months in Ken- 
tucky, fighting the chills, getting married, and collecting money, 
six or seven hundred dollars towards paying the debt of the 
church. Then, there was no railroad nor any public conveyance, 
except steamboats, in the Republic. Then, there was no Sab- 
bath School, nor Temperance Society. In 1840, we had a lively 
railroad meeting in the old Senate Chamber, at which General 
Baker made a vigorous speech and which the masons attended. 
After the speech, a large procession was formed, the Masons 
heading it. A little way Southwest of the Capitol, General 
Baker dug a hole with a spade. I acted as Chaplain on the 
occasion. A board was planted with due Masonic ceremonies, 
and the crowd dispersed. The railroad was to go to Richmond. 
Seventeen years afterwards, I rode six miles on that railroad (all 
of it that had then been made) to a Sunday School picnic. Hous- 
ton had a theatre before she had a church. Then, in 1838, there 
was one small brick building, which the Allens used as an office. 
Then, it was a long walk from the Capitol to Woodruff’s, near 
the old graveyard, where several of us boarded, during the ad- 
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journed session of the First [Second] Congress, viz.: General 
Burleson, Anson Jones, Wharton, and one or two other members 
of Congress, and W. Fairfax Gray, Clerk of the Senate. Then 
General Houston occupied the Presidential mansion, a small cot- 
tage of three or fuur rooms not far from the Capitol. 

In 1840, a large banquet was given General [James] Hamilton 
of South Carolina in the old Senate Chamber, when, for the first 
time, I tasted turtle soup: I never wanted to taste it again. 
Then, the Houston water works was a cart with a large vessel, 
which brought water from the Bayou and sold it by the bucket 
full. Occasionally, there was a large vesse] under the eves of the 
house; there was a large one at the Capitol, where we were glad 
to get a drink of rainwater until the wiggletails would get too 
thick; we liked rain water better than that from the Bayou. 
Many of the houses were made by setting poles in the ground 
four feet apart and boarding them up with split pine boards. 

[In a letter to his wife, February 17th, 1842, Mr. Allen thus 
describes the dedication of the first church building in Houston]: 
“The last Sabbath I preached a dedication sermon in the new 
church at Houston. The congregation was large and well dressed 
and very respectful. The music was very fine. The choir con- 
sisted of some twenty-five or thirty persons, two bass viols, a 
violin, a flute, and claironet, all well played, and some of the 
voices very fine. The whole services appeared to afford great 
satisfaction to all present.” 


tockville, Ind., Aug. 4, ’79. 


First Communion Sermon Preached in Ilouston.°—Dear Bro. 
sunting: In reply to your postal, I have made careful search 
for the sermon preached at the organization of Brazos Presby- 
tery but I cannot find it. Many years ago, I sent the original 
Minutes of Brazos Presbytery to the “Presbyterian Historical 
Society” for the library at Philadelphia, and I have an impres- 
sion that I sent that sermon with the Minutes to the Library. I 
eend the sermon preached at the first communion I ever admin- 
istered. The Church in Houston had just been organized with 
ten members, James Burke, Ruling Elder. I suppose the first 
communion by Protestants in the Republic was administered by 
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Rev. Hugh Wilson, in the Church he organized near San. Augus- 
tine, and that the one in Houston was the second. You will see 
it was forty years ago, last April, and I am still able to preach 
two or three times on the Sabbath as I have opportunity, though 
I have no regular work. I send the sermon™ just as it was 
written forty years ago. You can use it or not at your 
pleasure.” 
Rockville, Ind., Aug. 18th, 1879. 


Lamar and Houston.1*—In the prospectus for the new history 
of Texas, I notice several pictures of notable men and buildings. 
Those of Generals Houston and Lamar, so near together, remind 
me of an incident in their official lives when they were person- 
ally close together—the former going out of office and the latter 
just coming into the same. A great crowd had assembled to 
witness the inauguration of Lamar as the second President of the 
Republic. It was expected by his friends that his inaugural 
would be a politico-oratorical production, as he had the reputation 
of being a fine writer and poet. General Houston had no liking 
for Lamar, who had defeated him for the Presidency.’* The 
time for the ceremony had arrived. Houston, knowing something 
of Lamar’s nervousness, took occasion to make an exaugural, re- 
viewing at great length his administration, and, by the time he 
was done, Lamar had become so nervous that he could not read 
his inaugural, and had to commit it to his private secretary, 
Algernon Thompson, to be read to an exhausted audience. 

The capitol in which the first Congress of Texas met was not 
the large fine building in Houston, according to the prospectus, 
hut was a much less pretentious structure in West Columbia. I 


"The sermon is here omitted. 

“The manuscript has this note on the first page: “Delivered April 
14th, 1889, and the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper administered for the 
first time in the City of Houston, at 4 p. m., members of other Churches 
participants, 

W. Y. Allen.” 

“Texas Presbyterian, IV, No. 28. Aug. 29, 1879. 

“Correction.—In a recent article I committed an error, which I wish 
to correct, as my attention has been called to it by a gentleman of Lock- 
hart. In my notice of Generals Houston and Lamar, I ought to have 
remembered that Houston could not have been a candidate at that time. 
The Constitution prohibiting any one from serving, as President, more 
than one term at a time. The unfortunate Col, Grayson was Lamar’s 
opponent in 1838. A. 
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preached in it several times, organized the Columbia Church in 
it, administered the ordinance of baptism and the Lord’s Supper, 
ordained an elder and married a couple in the first Capitol, in 
1840. Soon after the first meeting of the First Congress, the 
Houston Company located Houston, built the second Capitol, 
gave it to the Government, which removed to Houston, in 1837. 

We had one grand good meeting in the old Capitol when eight 
other persons were received on profession, when a grandmother 
and mother and child were all baptised at the same time, a bright 
spot in the history of my ministry. 

Thornwell and Smyth—Though not a Texas reminiscence, I 
wish to speak of two men not much my seniors, who became 
noted in the Church, viz: Thornwell and Smith. The latter, I 
met in Charleston, in Nov., 1836, in company with several mem- 
bers of the then Charleston Union Presbytery. These were, Dr. 
W. A. McDowell, Benjamin Gildersleeve, Thos. Smyth, Gilchrist, 
and perhaps some others, bound for the meeting of their Presby- 
tery at Beach Island church. Six or eight miles below Augusta, 
on the South Carolina side of the Savannah river, we went on 
the old South Carolina Railroad, which was then nearly worn 
out, the longest road in the United States when built. It took 
us nearly a day and a half to go to Augusta, one hundred and 
thirty-six miles. After a pleasant meeting of Presbytery, we 
were joined by Professor Howe and Leland and others, to the 
number of nine, all ministers but one, filling a stage, from 
Augusta to Millidgeville, to attend the Synod of South Carolina 
and Georgia. Thornwell and Smyth were just beginning to at- 
tract the attention of their brethren,.as young men bound to rise 
in the Church. Nor did they deceive the expectation. Smyth 
had married the daughter of a merchant prince of Charleston, 
was settled in the principal Church in the City, gathered one of 
the best private libraries anywhere to be met with, and turned his 
attention to authorship. He wrote largely against Prelacy and 
in favor of Presbytery. He was a most entertaining companion 
in travel. Paralysis laid him aside for several years before his 
death. Thornwell had a steady growth in power and popularity, 
especially with the pro-slavery interests of the South. In Mil- 
ledgeville, in 1836, he was beginning to show signs of coming 
power over men. In 1845, I saw him in the Assembly in Cin- 
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cinnati, where he was conspicuous in the Catholic Baptism con- 
troversy. Sabbath, after the Assembly adjourned, I saw him 
baptise the wife of a pastor, near Lexington, Ky., who had been 
baptised in her infancy by a Romish priest. I next saw him in 
the Assembly of 1859, in Indianapolis, and, the next year, in 
Rochester, N. Y. Of lank and sallow appearance, with long black 
hair, there was not much attraction on first sight, but among 
men he was primus inter pares. 


Rockville, Ind., Oct. 11th, 1879. 


Churches of Houston and Galveston.°—I have not felt such 
warm October weather since I left Texas, in 1842. The mer- 
cury has reached from eighty five degrees to ninety, every day 
this week. It is very much such weather as Oct., 1839, when the 
Yellow Fever was so bad in Houston and Galveston. Sad indeed 
were the breaches made that season in the two nascent cities. 

And the churches of the two cities are to be vacant. McNeely 
goes to Nashville, but where is Bunting to go? I suppose neither 
of you will be long without a successor. I should find it different 
now from what it was when the little Galveston congregation went 
vagabonding for a place to worship, from the old Navy Yard to 
the part where the lower wharf was afterwards built. In Hous- 
ton, we were less locomotive, as we had the old Capitol, the one 
place where all sects were wont to occupy—Presbyterian, Epis- 
copal, Methodist and Roman Catholic. How happy our little 
society felt when, in 1841, they got into their own house! For 
months, Chapman the Episcopal and I alternated in using the 
old Senate chamber for public worship. How well I remember 
the stimulating effect of the fixed attention of good Mrs. Gray, 
an Episcopal lady who was hard of hearing, who generally sat in 
the near front and seemed anxious to catch every word. 

Mrs. Riley, another Episcopal, was a good listener. 

There was another couple, Episcopals, the husband a lawyer, 
both well educated. The young lawyer in conversation once re- 
marked to me sadly that his religion did not seem to aid him in 
his wordlly interests. He became discouraged. They went back 
to New England. In after years, his name was frequently men- 
tioned among the advanced thinkers of Boston. I have often since 
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thought of his remark, as throwing light on his after history. If 
his religion would not advance his wordly interests, he would let 
it go and take up with spiritism or blank infidelity. “Does Job 
serve God for naught?” With Job it was principle not lucre, 
with others it is otherwise. 

Rockville, Ind., Dec. 4th, 1879. 


Dr. John C. Breckinridge’s Reminiscence of Daniel Webster.’ 
—In 1840, Dr. John Breckinridge visited Texas. During his 
visit to Houston, the Dr. and the writer were invited to dine 
with Col. Albert Sidney Johnston, then Secretary of War under 
President Lamar. The occasion was a very pleasant one. Sev- 
eral other gentlemen were present. The conversation was varied 
and cheerful. Among other topics, the Dr. gave a reminiscence 
of Daniel Webster. While Dr. Brenkinridge was Chaplain to 
Congress, he was much interested in the Sunday School cause in 
Washington. He had gotten up a mass Sunday School meeting, 
and had gotten a promise from Mr. Webster to deliver an address 
on Sabbath School work. A large congregation had assembled. 
Many had come to hear Webster. He came in rather late and 
took a seat in the back part of the house. He looked tired. The 
Dr. went to him and invited him forward. “I can’t speak,” said 
Webster. “But you must speak,” said the Dr. “That is the lan- 
guage of an emperor,” said Webster. “And it is the language of 
a beggar,” said Breckinridge. At this, the great man relaxed 
and, smiling, went forward and commenced with these notable 
words: “All great things are simple. The Sunday School is 
the simplest of all great things. It simply proposes to put the 
Book of God, on the day of God, into the hands of the creatures 
of God.” And much of his speech contained many like propo- 
sitions. The Dr. thought the simplicity and power of the effort 
was scarcely exceeded by any effort the “great expounder” had 
ever made. Let Sabbath School workers ponder those sentences 
“The Book of God, on the day of God, in the hands of the 
creatures of God.” 


“Texas Presbyterian, IV, No. 44. Dec. 19, 1879. 
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Rockville, Ind., Jan. 28th, 1880. 


Rev. John McCullough.1"—The Rev. John McCullough was a 
Princeton student, in 1830-32, was licensed by the New Castle 
Presbytery, was ordained by the Presbytery of Newton, preached 
for short periods in each Presbytery. In Nov., 1838, I met him 
for the first time in New Orleans. We went together to Texas, 
where I had spent the previous spring and summer and was on 
my return from Alabama, where I had recently been ordained as 
evangelist for Texas. Soon after our arrival at Houston, the 
Second [Third Congress] Congress assembled, when we were 
elected chaplains, he to the Senate [Third Congress] and I to 
the House of Representatives. We remained in Houston during 
the session, preaching alternately when there were no strange 
ministers on hand who were anxious for a hearing. At the close 
of the session, in May, 1839, McCullough went to Galveston, 
where he remained during the remainder of 1839 and 1840. Dur- 
ing this time, we met frequently either in Houston or Galveston, 
preaching for one another as occasion offered. During this time 
he gathered the Church at Galveston and reported it to Brazos 
Presbytery, at its organization. He was one of the three min- 
isters who, with one elder, constituted the Presbytery, and was 
its first Moderator. This was in May, 1840, and we had another 
meeting in the fall of the same year, the last meeting that I 
attended. The latter part of 1841, he was preaching in Colum- 
bia, where he married. I never met him after Jan., 1841. I do 
not know how long he remained in Columbia. He went from 
there to San Antonio, and while there the adobe church was com- 
menced, which it seems was never finished. 

From San Antonio he returned to Galveston, where he and 
one or two of his sisters opened a Female Seminary. He built a 
large edifice for his school. The enterprise proved a financial 
failure. In 185%, when I was last in Galveston, the building was 
occupied by General Sidney Sherman, as a hotel. McCullough 
had retired into the interior of Eastern Texas, and, after 1860, 
his name was found no longer on the minutes of our General 
Assembly. Dr. Wm. E. Schenck, of Philadelphia, would be glad 
if any of McCullough’s later contemporaries would furnish him 
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with an account of his later residence and labors for the next 
General Catalogue of Princeton students.’* McCullough was a 
sound, scholarly preacher. He had not much magnetism in his 
manner. He seemed sometimes, as if he was about to go off 
into a laugh, while he was preaching. As a companion, he was 
genial and pleasant. Our preaching at Galveston was a good deal 
peripatetic, for want of a regular place to preach in, until the 
first school house was erected. While at Houston, we had the 
halls of the Old Capitol to occupy as a regular preaching place. 


Rockville, Ind., June 24th, 1880. 


Joseph Brown.°—We first met in the Princeton Theological 
Seminary, in June, 1835. He graduated that autumn. His 
brother William remained another year. Their brother Henry 
was in the college the same year. The Kentucky and Virginia 
students were apt to be drawn to each other. There were then 
about fourteen students from Kentucky and a number from Vir- 
ginia. 

Joseph Brown was a very serious young man. Not brilliant, 
but steady and consistent. He left the Seminary, in Oct., 1835. 
We met only once afterwards, in 1860, at the General Assembly, 
at Rochester, N. Y. There were four of the Brown brothers 
members of that Assembly. Of these James and Joseph have 
passed away. 

Henry S. Foote-——Henry 8S. Foote, whose death was recently 
announced, visited Texas in 1840. He was a man of immense 
talking capacity. He made a very good temperance speech, in 
Houston, during his visit there. Temperance was a new subject 
in Texas then. I spent a day with him sometime afterward, at 
the house of General Thos. J. Green, at Velasco. 


*Mr. McCullough’s school in Galveston was broken up by the death, 
by yellow fever, in 1853, of his two sisters, who were assisting him in 
carrying it on. He remained in Galveston for some time afterwards and 
then removed not to Eastern Texas, but to Burnet county, where he lived 
until 1868. There was no church there and he was not regularly en- 
gaged in ministerial work, but continued to preach as opportunity offered. 
He was present at the Synod at Columbus, in 1868, and shortly after- 
wards removed to Prairie Lea to take charge of a Church, and died a few 
days after reaching there with his family. Mr. McCullough married a 
second time, in 1851, and left quite a large family who now reside in 
Galveston.—Rev. Levi Tenny. 
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Dr. Branch T. Archer was of the company. Foote and Archer 
did most of the talking, while Green and I listened. Dr. Archer 
took brandy freely, while Foote and I played temperance. Dr. 
A. was the only man I ever heard undertake to justify himself by 
swearing in common conversation, by saying he meant to honor 
God by the use of such language. 

Foote’s history was a checkered one. Poverty beclouded his 
last days. Green died in battle. Of Archer’s last days I know 
nothing. And now Foote has gone. How many of the men of 
Texas, of forty vears ago, have left their places among the living! 
“What shadows !” 

Rockville, Ind., Aug. 19th, 1880. 


James Burke.2°—My last copy of the Texas Presbyterian, re- 
ceived today, announces the death of James Burke. He was one 
of my earliest Texas acquaintances. He had preceded me to 
Texas about a year, he going in 1837, I, in Mar., 1838. He was 
one of my particular friends, during all of my four years sojourn 
in the Republic. In all my pioneer labors, he stood by me with 
council and prayers. When, in the early part of 1839, we organ- 
ized the little Presbyterian Church of ten members in Houston, 
he was chosen Ruling Elder and installed, and, in connection with 
the humble organization, he assisted me in the administration 
of the Lord’s Supper; my first administration of that solemn 
ordinance. ‘he following Oct., when I organized the Church of 
six or eight members in Austin, he was chosen Ruling Elder of 
that Church, having taken up his residence in that young city, 
then in the woods. His stay in Austin was not long. He re- 
turned to Houston, in 1840. I met him there on my visit in 
1857, when we met for the last time; we, however, have had 
occasional correspondence. 

During the first Session of the Second Congress, Brother Burke 
was Assistant Clerk of the H. R. Part of the time during that 
session, he edited a small daily of duodecimo size, reporting the 
daily doings of the Congress. It was printed at the then new 
office of Major Whiting. This was the first daily ever started in 
Texas. The paternity of the daily press in Texas is due to James 


Burke. 


Texas Presbyterian, V, No. 29. 





Sept. 3, 1880. 
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As a worker for the American Bible Society and Colporter for 
good books, he did much for the moral elevation of the Texas 
people. He had been an Elder of the Church in Mississippi, be- 
fore he went to Texas. He was, by a few months, my junior in 
years. The notice of his death states that he was worn out, while 
I am still robust, preach twice on the Sabbath and walk some- 
times six miles to fill an appointment. Of “two” the Master says, 
“one sfiall be taken and the other left.” I would find but few 
of my former hearers in Houston now. 


Rockville, Ind., Oct. 14th, 1881. 


The Oniversity.21—The University! Is it coming at last? It 
is more than forty years since Wm. H. Wharton, a Senator of 
the second [?] Congress of the Republic, made mention of the 
subject to me; it was in Dec., 1839. Congress was then in ses- 
sion, and the Senator thought it was time to be taking steps to 
found a University. There were, then, perhaps, a hundred thou- 
sand people in Texas. Dr. Ruter had, as he thought, laid the 
foundation of a University for the Methodist Church, but he “died 
without the sight.” After nearly twenty years, I passed within 
sight of a Military Academy, on the ground where the University 
was to have been. Then, the Baptists undertook to have a Uni- 
versity at Independence, with, I think, but a local success. About 
1840, Rev. W. L. McCalla came to Galveston and set the Island 
City all agog on the subject of a great University; and now, after 
more than forty years, it seems that Galveston would be satisfied 
with the Medical Department of such an institution. In the mean 
time, the Presbyterians modestly undertook to found a Presby- 
terian College, and with but moderate success. The time was not 
yet for such enterprises, while the people of the nascent state 
were struggling to secure new homes, and scattered, as they were, 
over the broad territory. The Wharton brothers, William and 
John, would have, but for their early death, been foremost in the 
cause of education. William H. Wharton was a scholarly man, 
and John Wharton, on what proved to be his death bed, requested 
me to write a report to Congress for him as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Education. I wrote as requested, and the first report 
made to Congress of the Republic, I suppose, could be found in 
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my hand-writing, except a page or two in the beginning, in the 
archives of the Republic. 
Rockville, Ind., April 4th, 1881. 

Resumé.?*—I find that on day before yesterday, April 1st, 
1838, forty-three years ago, I preached my first sermon in Texas. 
On Wednesday, March 28th, I landed in Galveston, then a very 
small place, a custom house and navy yard, the largest establish- 
ments in the place. One old war vessel, The Potomac, consti- 
tuted the navy of the Republic. 

On Saturday, March 31st, I landed in Houston, then the Capi- 
tal of the Republic. On Sabbath, April 1st, preached three times 
in the old (then new) Capitol to good congregations. There had 
been no preaching in the city for a long time. There was then 
no Church organization of any kind, no house of worship. ‘The 
Capitol and the Court House were the only places used for 
preaching: Presbyterians, Methodists, Episcopalians, Baptists, or 
Roman Catholics had to use the same halls. There was already 
a theatre, which was generally well patronized, and saloons still 
more patronized. 

Just a year after my first preaching in Houston, organized the 
Presbyterian Church, the first Church in the city, ten members, 
James Burke, chosen Ruling Elder. 

During the winter and spring of 1839, many ministers of dif- 
ferent denominations appeared in Houston, as Dr. John Breck- 
inridge, Prof. Yates, of Schenectady, N. Y., Rev. Stevens, of Bos- 
ton, Hoes, agent of the American Bible Society, Timon, a Roman 
priest, Chapman, Protestant Episcopal. The first Methodist 
Church was organized soon after the Presbyterian by a Bro. 
Hoard, as also the Protestant Episcopal, all within a month or 
six weeks. The first Temperance Society and the Bible Society 
were organized in March, 1839. Sam Houston, Dr. Brecken- 
ridge, and Henry A. Foote all made temperance addresses about 
that time. From my note book, I find that I delivered the first 
temperance discourse ever heard in Houston. It was on the 20th 
of Jan., Sabbath evening, 1839. 


"Texas Presbyterian, VI, No. 14. May 20, 1881. 
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Rockville, Ind., June 15th, 1881. 


Ministers Coming and Going.**—My Note Book shows that, 
during the winter, 1838-39, there was much coming and going 
of ministers of the several denominations in Texas. Dr. Ruter 
was a pioneer Methodist minister. He had fixed the location for 
his college, and started home to Kentucky and died on the road, 
before he got out of Texas. In April, of 1838, just after my 
arrival in the Republic, Littleton Fowler was Chaplain of the 
House of Representatives of the first Congress. He was a pioneer 
in the Red Lands. There were two or three visiting ministers 
during the adjourned sessions of the first Congress. Hugh Wil- 
son was already in Washington County, pioneering for the Pres- 
byterians. After Congress adjourned in May, I was the only 
minister of any denomination within a hundred miles of the 
Gulf, until the following November, when the meeting of the 
second Congress brought quite a number of ministerial visitors; 
some of whom remained, as W. C. Blair, who spent many years 
in the region of Lavaca, and McCullough who remained perma- 
nently, while Chase of Mississippi and Lawrence and Dr. John 
Breckinridge, then of New Orleans, and Yates of Schenectady, 
New York, Presbyterians only made visits; and Horad and Stevens 
and Fontain and Hoes, Methodists; and Chapman, Protestant 
Episcopal; and Timon Roman Catholic, were visitors at the Capi- 
tal. While Breckenridge was in Houston, General Sam. Houston 
proposed to me to get up a temperance meeting, and that he 
(Houston) would make a speech. I suppose the General wanted 
to please Dr. Breckenridge, who brought a letter of introduction 
from Henry Clay. Houston was anything but a practical tem- 
perance man at that time, but we had a rousing temperance meet- 
ing. ‘The General got off a good speech and Breckinridge gave 
one the next evening, and so the cause bloomed into vigorous life. 


*Texas Presbyterian, VI, No. 20. July 1, 1881. 
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BRISTISH CORRESPONDENCE CONCERNING TEXAS 
XIII 
EDITED BY EPHRIAM DOUGLASS ADAMS 


LUSIGNAN TO ABERDEEN? 


Cambrian House. 
Ryde, Isle of Wight 


9 a y 
Monseigneur. 12 Avril. 44 


Je vous prie d’excuser la liberté que je prends de vous écrire 
sans vous avoir préalablement été présenté mais je ne connais 
personne, et d’ ailleurs j’ ai trop entendu parler de votre bonté, 
pour craindre de vous offenser. 

J’ ai longtemps vécu parmi les tributs Sauvages du Texas, et 
principalement parmi les Comanches et les Wakoes. Je les ai laissés 
aves |’ intention de venir en Angleterre éveiller |’ attention d’ un 
publie géneréux, et s’ il était possible d’ obtenir que votre Gouvern- 
ement éxigeit au nom de |’ humanité, plus de justice de la part 
des Texiens, envers cette noble race d’ hommes qui disparait tous 
les jours sous le Bowie Knife et la misére. 

Lorsque je laissai les Wigwamps des Prairies, j’ étais aussi ignorant 
que les hons Indiens de la difficulté d’ obtenir un accés auprés du 
grand Monde de Londres: je promis aux chefs des nation allieés de 
faire des propositions au Gouvernement Anglais et d’ implorer La 
pretection. Je vins 4 Londres ot je ne tardai pas a découvrir que 
ies choses se faisaient différemment, alors je souris de ma simplicité, 
et me preparai 4 retourner aux grandes Prairies. 

Une chose, néanmoins m’ inspire le courage de vous écrire Mon- 
seigneur; je ne veux pas me reprocher de n’ avoir point ose’ faire 
une tentative pour Soulager ces Indiens si bons, et si supérieurs 
au peuple démoralisé, qui les opprime actuellement 

Je vois dans les journeaux que Mr Tyler machine en ce moment 
Y union du Texas aux provinces du Sud des Etats-Unis. Un tel 
événement a été prevu par les Indiens qui sont résolus dans cette 
circonstance 4 en venir A une guerre d’ extermination, Ils ont 


1F, O., Texas, Vol. 11. 








défaite dans le territoire de |’ Ioway. 


de terrein, au delé dela Riviére Sabine. 


KENNEDY TO ABERDEEN? 


My Lord. 


time interests of Great Britain. 


The Earl of Aberdeen, K. T. 


*F. O., Texas, Vol. 10. 
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formé une ligne formidable, comptant plus de quatrevingt mille 
guerriers, et comprenant toutes les nations sur les frontieres de la 
civilisation, depuis les Dahcotahs (Sioux) du Mississipi, jusqu’ 
aux Pawnees et aux Comanches du Rio Colorado. 

Je ne sais pas jusqu’ 4 quel point une réaction si terrible pourrait 
étre désirable pour le bien étre de l’ humanité, mais dans tous les 
cas, j’ ose Monseigneur, vous adresser une demande: “si le Texas 
est annexé aux Etats-Unis, et si les Indiens de |’ Ouest du Mississipi 
se lévent en masse dans le but d’ une guerre d’ extermination, leur 
serait-il permis par le Gouvernement Anglais de traverser les fron- 
tieres des hautes provinces du Canada, pour s’ y procurer de la 
poudre et des armes, et s’ y réfugier momentanément en cas d’ une 


Je suis jeune, Monseigneur, mais j’ ai la Confiance des Nations 
Indiennes, et si je puis leur donner une réponse affirmative au 
sujet de la question que je viens de vous soumettre, jamais le 
Gouvernement de Washington ne possedera, de facto un pouce 


Thaddeus di Lusignan. 
A Son Excellence, The Earl of Aberdeen. London. 


No. 4. British Consulate. 
Galveston April 18th 1844. 


I have the honor to transmit to Your Lordship Copy of a Com- 
munication which I have this day addressed to Captain Elliot, R. N, 
Her Majesty’s Chargé d’ Affaires to this Republic, (at present in the 
United States) respecting the expediency of obtaining early Official 
information, as to any Measures, contemplated, or enacted by the 
Legislature of Texas, have reference to the Commercial and Mari- 





William Kennedy. 
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KENNEDY TO ABERDEEN® 


[ Enclosure | British Consulate 
Copy Galveston, April 18th. 1844 
Sir, 


I beg leave to request that you will endeavour to obtain for me, 
from the Seat of Government in this Republic, a copy of the laws 
passed during the last Session of Congress, in order that I may 
report to the proper quarter all enactments of consequence to our 
Commercial and maritime interests. 

With a view to the public advantage, I would respectfully suggest 
that, on occasion of the absence from this Country of Her Majes- 
ty’s Chargé d’ Affaires, during the Legislative Session, it might be 
expedient to have a proper person, duly authorized, to watch over 
the proceedings, to note whatever Measures promised to prove 
prejudicial, or otherwise, to British Interests, and seasonably to 
advise the resident Consul, or Consuls, of the passage of any act 
that might effect the trade of the Current year. 

Congress usually closes its deliberations about the first week 
of February, and, for lack of some arrangement by which an early 
and accurate knowledge of the laws may be secured, Shipments 

may be made from England to Texas under the faith of one Tariff, 
: and arrive just in time to be taxed inopportunely, under the pro- 
visions of another. 
William Kennedy. 


LUSIGNAN TO ADDINGTON* 


Cambrian House. 
Ryde, Isle of Wight. 


@: May 6th. 1844. 
Sir, : 


I beg to acknowledge the receipt of Your letter of the 4th It.° 
I will remain in England, till I hear something positive respecting 
the intentions of Prest. Tyler towards Texas. 

T humbly hope His Lordship did not think that my address was 
actuated by any Motive of unbecoming curiosity—In fact, I have 
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lived among the Indians, I feel as they do,—and that feeling is 
bitter hatred against the dishonest population which is daily in- 
truding into the very heart of our hunting grounds. 

If in the course of events the Foreign Office should require an 
exact Statistic of the hostile Indian population upon the borders 
of the States, from the Mouth of the Sabine river to the great 
Daheotahs tribes, I could furnish one quite correct, togther with 
en insight of the underhand policy of the Mormons with the loway 
tribes 

The combined Indian Nations, could they but receive powder and 
flints from the Canadian Military Posts, would soon Master the 
Country West of the Mississipi. They can appreciate to its real 
value the boasted power of the United States. They have Wit- 
nessed the Black Hawk expedition (1832) and also the Florida 
War. ‘They are not to be imposed upon by the Indian Agents, 


In fact they are now aware of their own strength. 
Moreover, with the cunning of their wild Nature, they have 


discovered the difficulties both political and “financieres” under 
which the States are actually labouring. 

IT see in the News papers, that a Mr Anderson is coming over to 
England to treat of the Annexation business.—If he is the same 
Genl Anderson living in San Agostino near the Sabine, and a 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, a man with red hair, I 
would pray You Sir, to submit to His Lordship the following 
request. 

I” is That during Mr Anderson’s transactions at the Foreign 
Office, not the least hint should be given to him, by which he could 
suspect that I am in Europe. All these who, in Texas may wish 
19 watch my conduct believed me gone to California, and Mr 
Anderson knows enqugh of Indian dealing, not to perceive at once 
thet the Texian “Big heads” have been deceived upon my Move- 
ments, ever since 1842. Knowing which, he would send infor- 
mation at home, and many poor fellows, entirely devoted to me, 
would soon taste “of the Bowie Knife.” 

The immediate Neighbourhood of Gen] Anderson’s dwelling is 
inhabited by halfbreeds and old Mexican hunters—these, un- 
suspected, furnish me with all kinds of information. Were they 
to suffer through my means, I would feel it deeply. 
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During the interviews which the General may obtain at the 
Foreign Office, His Lordship will perhaps require some accurate 
information as to the truth of the Statements made by the Texian 
Invoi. This I am ready to furnish faithfully and correctly,—for 
I em but too well acquainted with all the Secretaries, leaders, and 
hoe genus omne of Texas. 

One thing I will beg from the Foreign Office; in the event of the 
Annexation I have mentioned, the office will know it a long time 
before the fact is made public—Could I hope to receive hint, as 
carly as possible, so that I could hasten home and begin operations 
immediately 

You will I hope, Sir, excuse my bad English and still worse 
phraseology, together with my ignorance of forms in addressing 
myself to “Superiors,’” my only excuse is that among the red men of 
the Wilderness, I had but little opportunity to become “au Fait” 
Hi. U. Addington, Begr. . Thaddeus di Lusignan. 

KENNEDY TO ABERDEEN® 
No. 7. Her Majesty’s Consulate. 
Galveston, May 8th. 1844. 
My Lord, 

As Captain Elliot is, I am instructed to believe, at present in the 
United States, and has merely left general directions to forward 
his despatches to the care of Her Majesty’s Consul at New Orleans, 
I beg to enclose to Your Lordship Copy of a Communication which 
I have addressed to him.—I have likewise deemed it best, under all 
the circumstances, to transmit a Copy to Her Majesty’s Minister at 
Washington, in the United States. 

T also beg to enclose to Your Lordship Copies of two official 
letters to Captain Elliot, severally dated 5th and 7th June 1843,7 
explanatory of an allusion to the character and object of General 
Murphy’s Mission to this Republic, contained in Enclosure No. 1. 

On the 5th of January last, I addressed a despatch to Your Lord- 
ship (No 1 of this years series) enclosing Copy of a letter to Cap- 
tain Elliot (then in the United States) dated January 2d., in 
which I apprized that gentleman of the fact that parties recently 


°F, O., Texas, Vol. 10. 
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arrived from the Seat of Government in this Country, entertained 
the impression that 2 Resolution for the Annexation of Texas to 
the United States, which had been advanced some Stages by Con- 
gress, would pass the Legislature. I avail myself of the occasion 
to state that the Spirit of the Resolution referred to was carried out, 
and with speed that might well be termed precipitate, by the as- 
sembled representatives of the Republic, J] enclose copy of a letter® 
from these representatives to Members of the United States Con- 
gress, published in the American Newspapers, of whose authenticity 
I have no doubt, containing an unofficial overture for Annexation. 
—-This letter it will be seen, is dated January 2d of the present 
vear. 

The Capacity and experience of General Andrew Jackson, for- 
merly President of the United States, his unquestioned patriotism, 
and the force of his character give weight to his opinions abroad, 
as well as at home. On the territorial importance of Texas, he is 
entitled to speak with the authority of a Man to whom the Subject 
is familiar. There is historical evidence to show that he was no 
stranger to the operations for Western aggrandizement which pre- 
ceded the acquisition of Louisiana by the United States, were sub- 
sequently revived, and suspended for some years, in consequence 
of the alarm produced by what has been called “the Conspiracy” 
of Colonel Burr. I have heard, and I believe truly, that General 
Jackson, has used all the influence he possesses with the President 
of this Republic, as his old political and Military leader to induce 
him to aid in accomplishing the Annexation of Texas to the Union. 
-—J take leave, therefore, to enclose extracts from the public prints, 
indicative of General Jackson’s sentiments on the question of An- 
nexation, even at the risk of submitting to Your Lordship Matter 
already communicated from superior Sources, to whose functions 
the transmission of intelligence purely political, and the comments 
trat naturally spring from it, are exactly and altogether germane. 

If I might be permitted to volunteer an observation, respecting 
General Jackson’s estimate of the territorial worth of Texas, I 


8A declaration passed by Congress, affirming that Texas earnestly de- 
sired annexation. The members of Congress were for the moment suspi- 
cious of Houston’s diplomacy. (Smith, The Annewxaticn of Texas, 161.) 
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would respectfully remark that he has by no means, overrated 
the value of the Country in a Military point of view. 

William Kennedy. 
The Earl of Aberdeen, K. 'T. 


KENNEDY TO ELLIOT? 


[ Enclosure. | Her Majesty’s Consulate 
Copy. Galveston, May 6th. 1844. 
Sir, 


The United States’, Cutter “Vigilant,” arrived at this Port on 
the evening of the 25th Ultimo, conveying, as the bearer of des- 
patches requiring quick transmission, a son of General Murphy, 
Chargé d’ Affaires of the United States to this Republic. 

I have been assured, from a quarter in which I place reliance, 
that the “Vigilant” has brought official communication of an 
arrangement entered into by the Government of the United States 
and that of Texas, by which the former Stipulates to provide a 
frontier force, and to station Vessels of War in the Gulf of 
Mexico, for the protection of Texas during the progress of Nego- 
tiations and Measures preliminary to it’s contemplated Annexa- 
tion to the Federal Union. 

1 have been farther assured that, as a sequel to the preceding 
arrangement, the intention to send Commissioners to the Mexican 
Capital, to treat for a pacification,—understood to have been en- 
tertained by the Texan Executive has been relinquished. I have 
alsy been assured that a formal Notification had been transmitted 
hy the Government of the United States to the Government of 
Mexico, signifying the determination of the former to repel, by 
active agency, and hostile interference, on the part of the latter, with 
Texas and it’s inhabitants, during the time appropriated to the 
Negotiations and Measures previously mentioned. 

The party from whom I have derived these assurances is the same 
who, on the 5th of June last year, furnished me with a Report in- 
dicating the special character and object of General Murphy’s 
Mission to this Republic, the details of which Report I took instant 
occasion to impart to you, officially, and the substantial faithfulness 
of which subsequent events have but too clearly established. 
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The general accuracy of the information now supplied to me is 
fully borne out by Statements of fact in the local Newspapers, 
whether advocates, or opponents of the Executive. 

I am apprized, likewise, of the corroborative fact that a Con- 
centration of United States’ Troops, has been ordered to be made 
at Fort Jessup, which on reference to the Map, will be seen to be 
cnly some twenty or thirty Miles distant from the Sabine River, 
that forms part of the North Eastern Boundary line between this 
Country and the United States. My informant—in whose fidelity, 
judgment and discretion I repose the utmost confidence—states 
that he has learned—“from a source the most authentic”—that 
two Regiments of Infantry has been ordered to Fort Jessury: 

The Americans of Galveston, with but few exceptions, are much 
elated by the anticipated introduction of 'Texas into the Circle of 
Confederated States. So strong is their faith in “Annexation” 
that lists are going round for Signature, in support of the Claims 
of Candidates for office under the Federal Government. Names 
have been subscribed to two Memorials recommendatory of parties 
for the Office of Collector of Customs at Galveston, under the 
impression that the expected change is at hand. 

By all the European residents who form a considerable proportion — 
of the inhabitants of this place,—the Annexation of Texas to the 
United States is, I believe, regarded with extreme aversion. If a 
contrary Sentiment be entertained by any, it is only by the grossly 
ignorant, or by those, whose character and condition render them 
indifferent to the future—The better class of British, and the 
more stable of the Mercantile Community are disquieted by appre- 
hensions as to the future, and speculated uneasily on the Silence 
hitherto maintained by those Powers of Europe who recognized 
the Republic of Texas, and concluded Treaties with her in the capa- 
city of an independent State. 

William Kennedy. 
Captain Elliot. R. N. 
Wer Britannick Majesty’s Chargé d’ Affaires. To Texas. 
Care of Her Majesty’s Consul. at New Orleans. 


P. S. May 7th. 
The United States’ War, Steamer “Poinsett” arrived at this 
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port to day, from Pensacola, and will, it is said, leave tomorrow, 
with despatches for Vera Cruz. 

| es 
May 10th. 


The United States Frigate “Potomac,” arrived off Galveston to- 
day, and sent in her launch. 


{Endorsed.] Enclosure No 1. In Mr Consul Kennedy’s despatch 
No 7, dated 8th May. 1844. 


ELLIOT TO ABERDEEN’® 


No. 11.7 New Orleans May 10th. 1884. 
My Lord, 

I have the honor te acknowledge the receipt of Your Lordship’s 
despatches to No. 8 inclusive. 

The details of the proposed treaty of Annexation between Texas 
and the United States are now known to Her Majesty’s Government, 
and Your Lordship will no doubt be fully informed as to the 
probability or otherwise of it’s ratification. After the 1st Instant 
however, failing the arrival of Texian Commissioners in the City 
of Mexico, that Government is in a situation to renew hostilities, 
and it seems possible that early steps will be taken to move forces, 
at least up to those limits, which never formed part of Texas by an 
territorial division, except the Act of the Texian Congress. It is 
noticeable that it was proposed in the Congress of Texas, in their 
early proceedings, to extend their Western frontier to the Pacific. 

Their present limits in that direction are no doubt a moderate 
raodification of those wider pretensions, but it does not appear that 
there is a better title to the line of the Rio Grande carried up to 
the 42d degree of latitude, than there would have been to the line 
of the Pacific. 

At all events by this treaty the Government of the United States 
has formally taken over from the Texian Plenipotentiaries, the 
whole Country described to be Texas by the Texian boundary Act; 
that is, a region of vast extent involving an immense part of New 


Ff O., Texas, Vol. 9. 

UF lliot to Aberdeen, No. 10, 1844, has not been found. As there is no 
reference elsewhere to such a Number, it is possible that Elliot by error 
counted his despatch “Secret” of April 7, as No. 10. 
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Mexico (it’s Capital inclusive) as well as considerable portions of 
Chichuaha, Coahuila, and Tamaulipas. Within the greater part of 
which territory no Texian Citizen has ever yet been for any purpose 
of settlement. 

Mr Tyler, indeed, in his late Message states that the question 
of limits is open for discussion with Mexico. But the treaty itself 
is silent upon that point, and therefore if it should be ratified 
and lead either to a struggle or Negotiations with Mexico, the 
United States would be setting out from these territorial preten- 
sions of ‘Texas. The Government of the United States appears to be 
under some impression that there will be a movement of Mexican 
forces within the limits of the territory which it is the purpose 
of this treaty to make part of the domain of the United States, for 
they have lately strengthened the American force at Fort Jessup 
on the Texian frontier, and it is also said that a Squadron is 
sheitly to rendevouz in the Gulf of Mexico. It does not appear to be 
likely that the treaty will be ratified at present, and I remain of the 
opinion that it is stil] in the power of the Government of Mexico 
to put an effectual end to this long foreseen complication, or to any 
pessibility of it’s renewal. But if the policy so often pressed upon 
Mexico by Her Majesty’s Government and other friendly powers, 
should continue to be rejected, there can be little doubt that these 
difficulties will soon present themselves again. For whilst there is 
reason to think that the powerful part of the democratic party in 
the United States, moved by various motives, will join their politi- 
ca! opponents in resisting the present treaty, it seems equally prob- 
able that they will at some more convenient moment renew the 
attempt to secure all that portion of the territory, which it is 
declared formed part of the Louisiana domain, before the treaty 
with Spain of 1819, with the consent of Mexico, if it can be pur- 
chased, without it, if it is refused. It may, I think, be depended 
ujon, that if Mexico can be induced to acknowledge the Indepen- 
dence of ‘Texas, the Government and people would reject any re- 
newed overtures for annexation to the North American Union. 
‘Their recent consent has been less the result of a desire to form 
part of that Union, than of a belief that the agitation of such 
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a project would dispose the Government of Mexico to acknowledge 
their Independence. Charles Elliot, 


To The Right Honorable, 
The Earl of Aberdeen, K. T. 


ELLIOT TO ABERDEEN*™* 
No, 12. New Orleans May 20th 1844. 
My Lord, 

I have had the honor to receive Your Lordship’s despatches to 
No. 10. inclusive. 

With the expression of my thanks for the leave of absence I had 
requested, I have to report that I shall proceed in the course of 
a few days to the Springs in the Mountains of Virginia, and I 
would take the liberty to suggest that Communications addressed to 
the care of Her Majesty’s Consul at Boston would reach me in 
four or five days after their arrival at that place. By the way of 
the river I could repair to New Orleans, and thence to Texas, in 
the course of a very short time, and I shall be ready to do so if 
Your Lordship shall deem it necessary to forward me instructions 
to that effect. 

T have desired Mr Kennedy to forward any informations to Her 
Majesty’s Government, during my absence, which he may judge to 
he of interest,—But in view of the state of affairs I have considered 
it right to direct him not to enter into any Correspondence with 
the Government of Texas respecting their political relations with 
the Governments of Her Majesty, or of the United States, or of 
Mexico, and to confine himself strictly to an unobtrusive and 
prudent discharge of his Consular duties. 

I have sealed up the Archives, and placed them in the custody 
of Her Majesty’s Consul at this place, and they are deposited in 
a fire proof vault. There seems to be a general impression in this 
part cf the United States that there is no prospect of carrying a 
Measure of annexation, at least during the present Administration. 

Charles Elliot. 
The Right Honorable, 
The Earl of Aberdeen, K. T. 
Downing Street 
“FH. O., Texas, Vol. 9. 
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KENNEDY TO ABERDEEN“ 


No 9. Her Britannick Majesty’s Consulate 
Galveston May 27th 1844. 
My Lord,. 

T have the honor to transmit herewith Copy of two Communica- 
tions addressed by Me to Captain Elliot,—one having reference to 
the hoisting of the National Flag at Galveston—the other advert- 
ing to the character of the instructions furnished for the discharge 
vf my duties during the absence of Her Majesty’s Chargé d’ 
Affaires. 

I would respectfully request Your Lordship’s Consideration of 
the question embraced in Enclosure No, 2. 

In the Copy with which I have been honored of Your Lordship’s 
letter to Mr John Macdougall, dated the 18th Ultimo, it is stated 
that Captain Elliot is “Compelled, from ill health, to return to 
Europe, on leave of absence” 

It appears from Captain Elliot’s letter to Me, dated New 
Orleans, May 20th (twentieth) that he contemplated proceeding to 
—“Some Northern part of the United States, for the restoration 
of” (his) “health,’—he having—“by the last Mail received per- 
mission” to do so. 

Under the presumption that Her Majesty’s Chargé d’ Affaires 
will still be found in the United States, I have forwarded the 
originals of the two enclosures, to the care of Her Majesty’s 
Consul at New Orleans. 

William Kennedy. 
he Earl of Aberdeen, K. T. 


KENNEDY TO FLLIOT?! 


[ Enclosure. | Her Britannick Majesty’s Consulate 
Copy. Galveston May 25th 1844. 
Sir, 


On the occasion of your absence at Havanah, in the Month of 
May last year, not having been favoured with instructions of any 
kind by vou, I followed the example of the local Authorities and 
the Consuls of foreign Nations, and hoisted a flag at the Consular 

8F, O., Texas, Vol. 10. 

*F. O., Texas, Vol. 10. 
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Office, on the Morning of the 24th of that Month, in honor of our 
Gracious Sovereign’s birth-day. 

After your return to Galveston, in reply to a Communication 
which I addressed to you, on the subject, you directed me, by 
letter, dated 17th June—“‘Never to display the National Flag at 
all, except in the case of an approach of a force hostile to the 
Republic.”—Whatever my opinions touching the matter might 
have been, I deemed it my duty to yield implicit obedience to the 
order, and immediately copied your letter, for future guidance, 
into the Consular records 

It having been the custom for the Consuls of other Nations 
represented here to hoist their flags on all special occasions, the 
omission on my part to do so became, from time to time, a theme 
of animadversion, especially among the residents of American birth, 
the Consuls of whose Nation are furnished with a Flag, as part 
of their Official outfit, and are instructed to “hoist it every day, 
in front of the Consular office unless in boisterous, or rainy 
weather” 

On the death of Judge Eve, late Minister of the United States 
to Texas. the flag of Texas and the flags of Bremen, France, and 
the United States were hoisted half mast high, at the respective 
Consular offices, and I did not escape censure for omitting what 
the fellow-Countrymen of the deceased Minister were accustomed 
to consider a becoming and usual indication of respect.—My in- 
structions, however, left no doubt as to the course to be pursued 
by me, and I have continued to abide strictly by your order. 

In a letter which I received from you on the 15th of December 
last, on the eve of vour departure for New Orleans, you reminded 
me of your “desire that the National Colours should not be dis- 
plaved at (my) residence or office.” My reply to this letter, writ- 
ten on the same day contained the following words :—“While each 
particular of your directions shall command my most careful at- 
tention, I would respectfully observe that I duly recorded for my 
official guidance the instructions with which you favoured me in 
a letter dated June 17th 1843.” 

Some eight or ten days previous to the 24th of this Month, 
I was waited upon by the Mayor of Galveston, and the United 
States Consul at this Port, who, in friendly terms, inquired 
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whether I intended to hoist a Flag on Her Majesty’s Birth-day, 
as they were desirous to unite in demonstrations of respect for 
the day.—I told these gentlemen—as in your letter of June 17th 
you directed me to do, whenever the question should be raised— 
that you—“disapproved of the practice, because it is not usual for 
Consuls in Civilized Countries to hoist their National Flags’— 
Conceiving it possible that inferences not Complimentary to the 
parties whose object was to honour a day dear to every loyal Subject 
of the Crown, might be drawn from the bare citation of the pre- 
scribed reply, I took the liberty of adding such expressions as ap- 
peared to me calculated to obviate such an effect. 

It not [now?] only remains for me to state that, on Yesterday, 
being the Anniversary day of Her Majesty’s birth, no Consular, 
or other National Flag, was hoisted in the town of Galveston,— 
the external Celebration of the happy occasion having been con- 
fined to the British Merchant Vessels at present in Port. 

William Kennedy. 
Captain Elliot, R. N. 

Her Majesty’s Chargé d’ Affaires. 

[ Endorsed.] Enclosure. No 1. In Mr. Consul Kennedy’s despatch 
No 9, dated May 27th. 1844. 


KENNEDY TO ELLIOT! 


[ Enclosure]. Her Britannick Majesty’s Consulate 
Copy. ralveston May 27th. 1844. 
Sir, 


I beg to acknowledge your letter of the 20th Instant, in reply 
to mine of the 6th in which after stating that you have—“by the 
last Mail, received permission to proceed to some Northern part of 
the United States, for the restoration of” (your) “health.”— 
You direct me, during your absence, to forward any information 
to Her Majesty’s Government which I may “Consider of interest” 
—while I am carefully to abstain from—“entering into any cor- 
respondence with the Government of Texas, upon the subject of 
their political relations with the Governments of Her Majesty, or 
of the United States, or of Mexico”—and—‘“in view of the actual 
—you are pleased to add—“you cannot too par- 


state of affairs” 


5K, O., Texas, Vol. 10. 
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ticularly press upon” (my) “attention the necessity of confining” 
(myself) “strictly to an unobtrusive and prudent performance 
of” (my) “duties as Consul at Galveston.” 

It would seem, from the exceptional character of a portion of 
the preceding instructions, that, during your contemplated absence, 
I should be warranted in corresponding with the Government of 
Texas upon Subordinate Matters; such, for instance, as questions 
involving the interests of British Subjects, that might arise within 
my Consular limits, and, in regard to which—from want of 
proper redress being afforded by the local Authorities, or from 
any other cause,—I might think that a representation should be 
made to the Supreme Government of Texas. 

In reference to all cases of this description, I have hitherto held 
it to be my duty to make my representation to you, as Her Maj- 
esty’s Chargé d’ Affaires, that you might take such steps therein 
as you might deem expedient, in accordance with the instructions 
which you might have received from Her Majesty’s Government. 

But now—with your intimation of an undefined term of absence 
before me—unadvised of -vour wish to continue official Communi- 
cation with me during that absence,—unacquainted with your in- 
tended place of Sojourn—undirected, save by the passages of your 
letter which I have taken leave to quote—I am constrained to say 
that, should any cases of the class alluded to arise, I shall be 
perplexed as to the course to be adopted, wishing on the one hand, 
so to discharge my duties as to escape the reproach of obtrusive- 
ness, and most reluctant, on the other, to see the interests of my 
Countrymen suffer for lack of seasonable representation in the 
proper quarter. 

It is my immediate impression that it would not be prudent for 
me to take any steps for which I have not the clearly expressed 
sanction of Her Majesty’s Government, or of Her Majesty’s Chargé 
d’ Affaires, and in the various official Communications with which 
I have been honored as Her Majesty’s Consul at Galveston, I am 
unable io discover any directions exactly applicable to the antici- 
pated contingency. 

Under the circumstances herein mentioned, should any incon- 
venience, or detriment, be occasioned to the public service, or to 
individual interests, it would appear to be no more than equitable 
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that the measure of my responsibility be in strict proportion to 
the extent of my delegated powers. 

In a Communication dated the 18th Ultimo, I requested you to 
endeavor to obtain for me a Copy of the Laws passed during the 
last Session of the Texan Congress, in order that I might be 
enabled to “report to the proper quarter all enactments of conse- 
quence to our Commerce and Maritime interests’—Not having 
been favoured with a reply, and unwilling to make a direct applica- 
tion to the Seat of Government for a duly Certified copy of the 
Laws in question, I propose to avail myself of a Copy of the Acts, 
as recently published for general use,—it being desirable that 
Legislative changes, of the kind referred to, should be reported 
as early as possible 

William Kennedy. 
Captain Elliot, R. N. 

Her Majesty’s Chargé d’ Affaires. 

[ Endorsed.] Enclosure No 2. In Mr Consul Kennedy’s despatch 
No 9, dated May 27th. 1844. 


KENNEDY TO ABERDEEN?® 


No. 10. Her Britannick Majesty’s Consulate 
Galveston May 29th. 1844. 
My Lord, 

I have the honor, to acknowledge the receipt of Your Lordship’s 
despatch Marked No 1, of this year’s series, apprizing me of the 
appointment of Mr John Macdougall as provisional British Vice 
Consul at Galveston, and directing me to convey to that Gentleman 
a letter containing the offer of that appointment, of which letter 
Your Lordship has been pleased to transmit a copy to myself. 

I beg to enclose a copy of a Communication which I forwarded 
to Mr Macdougall, with the letter from Your Lordship tendering 
to him the appointment of provisional Vice Consul, together with a 
copy of Mr Macdougall’s reply to the same.’* From the tone of 

*F. O., Texas, Vol. 10. 


“These letters not transcribed. Macdougall had been recommended by 
Elliot for the vice-consulship, and appointed by Aberdeen. Kennedy 
strongly opposed him and accused him of interfering to aid the British 
slave-traders in Texas, whom Kennedy sought to bring to punishment. 
Kennedy finally succeeded in preventing Macdougall’s acting as _ vice- 
consul. 
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that reply, I must confess my inability to hope from its writer 
amicable cooperation in the public service. 

Had my instructions in reference to the matter, permitted any 
exercise of discretion on my part, I would have deemed it my 
duty to have held over the Communication to Mr Macdougall until 
I had put Your Lordship in possession of facts to which I owe 
it to the service still to invite attention. 

The Sixth Section of the General Provisions of the Constitution 
of Texas contains these words: 

“All free White persons who shall emigrate to this Republic, 
and who shall, after a residence of six Months, make oath before 
some competent Authority, that they intend to reside permanently 
in the same, and shall swear to support this Constitution, and 
that they will bear true allegiance to the Republic of Texas, shall 
be entitled to all the privileges of Citizenship.” 

The Ninth Section of the General Provisions contains the follow- 
ing words: 

“All persons of Colour who were Slaves for life previous to 
their emigration to Texas, and who are now held in bondage, 
shall remain in the like state of servitude—Provided the said 
Slaves shall be the bona fide property of the persons so holding 
said Slaves as aforesaid. Congress shall pass no laws to prohibit 
emigrants from bringing their Slaves into the Republic with them, 
and holding them by the same tenure by which such Slaves were 
held in the United States. Nor shall Congress have power to 
emancipate Slaves: Nor shall any Slaveholder be allowed to eman- 
cipate his, or her, Slave, or Slaves, without the Consent of Congress, 
unless he, or she, shall send his, or her, Slave, or Slaves, without 
the limits of the Republic. No free person of African descent, 
either in whole or in part, shall be permitted to reside permanently 
in the Republic without the Consent of Congress” 

By the laws of Texas, a Slave, or free person of Colour, Convicted 
of maiming a free White person, incurs the penalty of death, and 
the immigration of free persons of Colour into the Republic is 
prohibited, under penalties extending to the forfeiture of freedom. 

An Act of the Texan Congress sets forth that— 

It shall not be lawful for any Master of a Vessel, or owner there- 
of, nor for any other person, or persons, whomsoever, to bring, 
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import, induce, or aid and assist in the bringing, importing, or 
inducing any free person of Colour within the limits of Texas, 
directly or indirectly—And any person so offending shall be 
deemed to be guilty of a Misdemeanour, and, on Conviction, shall 
be fined in a sum of not less than one thousand, nor more than 
ten thousand dollars. 

The Constitution from which I have extracted the previously 
cited provisions, and the Laws enacted under that Constitution, 
Mr John Macdougall has solemnly bound himself to support, by 
assuming the obligations of Citizenship 

Mr Macdougall has voted for public officers, and has served as 
a Juror at Galveston,—the law declaring that “No person who is 
not a Citizen of the Republic of Texas, shall be capable to serve 
on a Jury, for the trial of any Cause, Civil, or Criminal.”—He is 
liable to be called upon to join in a Verdict in any Slave Case. 
He may be summoned to assist in the apprehension of runaway 
Slaves. He may be required to aid in bringing a British Ship- 
master under the operation of the law prohibiting the introduction 
of free persons of Colour, within the limits of the Republic.— 
Burthened with the obligations of his new Allegiance, can Mr 
Macdougall be free to fulfil the duties of an Agent representing, 
however remotely and reflectively, the wishes and Convictions of 
Her Majesty’s Government. 

Previous to his acceptance of the Office appointment, I thought 
it but fair to Mr Macdougall—knowing that he has been in the 
habit of having domestic Slaves, to apprize him that Her Majesty’s 
yovernment (as appears by Slave Trade Correspondence presented 
to Parliament by Her Majesty’s Command) has pronounced it un- 
fitting for any Officer, with an Appointment under the British 
Crown, directly, or indirectly, to hold, or be interested in Slave 
property, or to employ hired Slaves. It was surely more consistent 
with order and equity to make this Communication to him before, 
than after, acceptance of the Appointment 

I am inclined to think that if Mr Macdougall’s convenient no- 
tions of Allegiance were known to the Government of Texas, he 
would hardly receive the sanction necessary to enable him to act as 
the Agent of a Foreign power.— 

When I was occupied with the Slave trading transactions of 
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Messrs. Frankland Jones & Co.,’* Mr. Macdougall was forward in 
obtruding the opinion that I ought not to report those very flagrant 
transactions to Her Majesty’s Government, intimating, among 
other reasons of equal weight, that Her Majesty’s present advisers 
were not earnestly determined to use their endeavours for the 


Suppression of Slavery. 

In conclusion, I would beg respectfully to submit to Your Lord- 
ship, that since my arrival at Galveston, while I have abstained 
from all improper interference with the internal affairs of this 
Country, I have unhesitatingly and openly carried out the in- 
structions which I have received relative to the traffick in Slaves by 
British Subjects.—that, in pursuing this plain course of duty, 1 
have experienced no obstruction, or annoyance, except from British 
Slave-holders, or their abbetors among their own Countrymen,— 
that I am fully sensible both these classes of persons have done, and 
are doing, their utmost to injure me, personally and officially,— 
that their activity was especially manifest on the occasion of my 
late sickness, and that if, in future, I be not better supported than 
I have been hitherto by the Countenance of British Authority upon 
the Spot, it seems much less likely that I should put down Slave 
trading and Slave holding among Her Majesty’s Subjects resident 
here, than that the Slave traders and Slave holders should put 
down me—at least so far as my power to restrain their illegal 
practices is concerned. 

William Kennedy 
The Earl of Aberdeen, K. T. 


KENNEDY TO ABERDEEN'® 


Private. Her Britannick Majesty’s Consulate 
Galveston May 31st. 1844. 
My Lord, 
In accordance with the direction contained in a letter from Her 
Majesty’s Chargé d’ Affaires to this Republic, dated New Orleans 


In 1843 Kennedy attempted to take action against a British firm 
bringing slaves into Texas, but was advised by Elliot (later confirmed 
by Aberdeen) that no action by him was legally possible. The correspond- 
ence and documents are in print in British Sessional Papers, 1844, Com- 
mons, Vol. 49; Slave Trade Correspondence, Class C, Texas. 


YF, O., Texas, Vol. 10. 
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May 20th, I propose to have the honor to Communicate to Your 
Lordship, from time to time such matters and occurrences within 
the circle of my observation as appear to be of public interest, 
or importance 

In a postscript to my letter of 6th instant, addressed to Captain 
Elliot, of which I took occasion to transmit a Copy to Your Lord- 
ship, 1 noticed the arrival off Gaiveston, of the United States 
Frigate “Potomac.” 

The “Potomac” bore the Flag of Commodore Conner*® the Officer 
in Command of the American “Home Squadron,” which it is 
understood, is intended to cruize in the Gulf of Mexico, during 
the Negotiations for Annexing this Country to the United Staies. 
After remaining some days, the Potomac ieft Galveston, it was said. 
for Vera Cruz; and has been succeeded by the Sloop of War “Vin- 
cennes.” ‘Three more American Men of War are shortly expected 
off this Port, and a new War Steamer called the “Union.” 

The “Poinsett” War Steamer left Galveston for Vera Cruz, about 
the time indicated in my letter to Captain Elliot of 6th May. It 
was remarked to me that a Mr Thompson, who was on board the 
“Poinsett” as bearer of propositions from the Government of the 
United States to the Government of Mexico, had resided in Texas 
formerly; and, in the course of the Revolutionary War, had been 
arrested by the Texans, on a charge of treasonable Correspondence 
with Mexican Authorities. His selection for his present employ- 
ment was thought to be significant. A ground of suspicions against 
him, at the period of his arrest, was the rumour that Colonel 
Almonte, at present Minister from Mexico to the United States, 
was about to be married to his (Thompson’s) daughter. 

I was lately favoured with visits of inquiry. respecting my 
health by President Houston, and Judge Terrell, the Attorney 
General of the Republic, the President seemed desirous to explain 
the nature of the preliminary arrangements entered into with the 
Government of the United States. ‘The Statement he volunteered 
agreed, in the main points, with the information upon the Subject 
contained in my previously mentioned letter of 6th of May.— 


*David Conner, in 1844 in command of the United States squadron on 
the West Indian Station. He was later a leading naval commander dur- 
ing the Mexican War. (Appleton, Cyclop. of Amer. Biog.) 
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With the addition, as I understood him, that, in case of the failure 
of a Treaty of Annexation, the Government of the United States 
had pledged itself to adopt effective Measures for securing the in- 
dependence of Texas. He evinced some anxiety to show that the 
Scheme of Annexation had been prematurely forced upon him, dur- 
ing last Session of Congress, by a factious Majority, against which 
he was unable to maintain his ground. That a violent legislative 
opposition, aided and abetted by the Ministry of the United States 
in this Country, was arrayed against him, and threatened impeach- 
ment, is undoubtedly true. The Attorney General separately de- 
clared that, had the Foreign (European) Ministers been at the seat 
of Government, to sustain General Houston by their presence 
against the coercive operations of party, he (the President) would 
not have sanctioned the proceedings then adopted by Congress, for 
Annexing Texas to the United States—I may observe that the 
Attorney General, although a Member of the President’s Cabinet, 
is warmly opposed to Annexation 

The information from the President would have been more full 
and explicit had not a sense of duty forbade my ,utting questions 
to him on political affairs. Some of Is oldest friends now profess 
to consider him altogether and decidedly in favour of Annexation. 
It is alleged that, to induce him to promote the project, a powerful 
party in the United States held out inducements tempting to his 
political ambition. 

The Country is at present perfectly tranquil. In Galveston peo- 
ple seem quietly to await the issue of the Negociations with the 
United States, and with abated expectations of their success. 

William Kennedy. 
The Earl of Aberdeen, K. T. 


KENNEDY TO ABERDEEN?? 
Private. Her Majesty’s Consulate 
Galveston June 11th 1844 
My Lord, 
I had the honor of addressing Your Lordship, in a Communica- 
tion marked “Private” on the 31st Ultimo. Since which time no 
event of moment has fallen under my notice. 


*F, O., Texas, Vol. 10. 
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The “Poinsette’ U. S. War Steamer, entered this Harbour, 
on the 7th Instant, on her way from Vera Cruz to New Orleans, 
bearing it was said, the refusal of Mexico to entertain the over- 
tures for “Annexation” made by the United States. She went 
to Sea again on the following day. 

The United States Sloop of War, “Vincennes,” mentioned in 
my last, left her Anchorage in Galveston Roads about the first of 
this Month, but returned in a few days, and was joined by the 
“Somers,” United States Brig of War, on the 5th Instant. To 
these was speedly added the new War Steamer called the “Union.” 
—On the 9th Instant, the three vessels put to Sea, with the inten- 
tion, if rumours might be credited, of appearing before Vera Cruz. 

There has been a petty Indian inroad, attended with some loss of 
life, at Corpus Christi, which is also threatened by Mexican Marau- 
ders. The Government of Texas is about to strengthen that fron- 
tier position, and I have been informed that an American Vice 
Consul is to be stationed there, with Authority to display the 
National Flag. 

Corpus Christi is considered of some importance as a Texan 
trading post, to which Mexican Contrabandists resort for the pur- 
pose of Smuggling good[s] across the Rio Grande. 

William Kennedy. 

The Earl of Aberdeen, K. T. 
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A Bibliography of the History of California and the Pacific West, 
1510-1906. By Robert Ernest Cowan. (San Francisco, The 
Book Club of California. 1914. Pp. xxi, 318.) 


In this book “are included printed works relating to the dis- 
covery, exploration, colonization, and evangelization of California ; 
its transition from a Mexican colony to one of the United States; 
the history of the gold discovery and its attendant events; the for- 
mation of its government, state and municipal; its unusual fea- 
tures, such as the yigilance committees, Mexican land claims, and 
the Chinese question; some features of its earliest local history; 
and its historical relations with adjacent territorv, both remote 
and more nearly within our own time.” 

The author has made a survey of the materials available for a 
bibliography of California, finding them to comprise about 7000 
items. Of these he has chosen to include about 1000, eliminating: 
most works of legal, medical, or scientific character; transactions 
and reports of societies; most federal, state, and municipal docu- 
ments; and lastly, “the familiar features of our own local liter- 
ature in poetry and prose.” 

The works chosen are items “of interest to the collector or the 
student of California history in its broader sense” published prior 
to 1906. 

The author states in his introductory note that such a limita- 
tion may, from a superficial glance, appear both narrow and in- 
adequate. The present reviewer would add that the impression 
is rather confirmed than removed by more careful scrutiny. 

By usage, the word bibliography connotes inclusion rather than 
exclusion. The list of works presented is expected to be a fairly 
exhaustive, if not complete (either within some limited period of 
time, some fairly well defined area, or by some other logical scheme 
of delimitation), catalogue of the literature essentially contribut- 
ing to the subject in hand. On the basis of the time limit, this 
bibliography covers the interval 1510-1906. The entire sixteenth 


century is, perforce, limited io a single item, Las Sergas, which 
has until now nothing more than a conjectural connection with 
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California history, based on Hale’s famous article in the Atlantic. 
That article, curiously enough, is not listed at all in the bibli- 
ography, though it appeared in separate form, and was republished 
with the collection by Hale called His Level Best (Boston, 1872 
234-280. 

Passing to the other extreme of the time limit, one finds that 
1906 is not an inclusive date, no items beyond 1905 being listed, 
with a single notable exception—the Bibliography of the Chinese 
Question in the United States (San Francisco, 1909). This item 
is preferred for inclusion to a great mass of Californiana pub- 
lished since 1905, presumably either because of Mr. Cowan’s in- 
terest in his own work or because of its obvious importance, neither 
reason being adequate in the presence of the many California 
items published since 1905, a number of which have secured rec- 
ognition generally, and might easily have been listed. 

As to the geographical area included in the bibliography, those 
parts of the West outside California are not consistently repre- 
sented, though many important items are included. For instance, 
among Oregon items some of the works of Gustavus Hines are 
listed, though his A Voyage Around the World, with a History of 
the Oregon Mission (Buffalo, 1850) is conspicuously absent. 
Among Lower California (New York, 1865) finds no place, 
though the earlier works are given. 

On the basis of its interest “to the student of California history 
in its broader sense,” the bibliography leaves still more to be 
desired. Take, for an example, the literature of Cortés in Lower 
California. One is left to infer that Flavigny’s translation of 
the letters is the sole worthy representative of that important 
material. The omission of Ramusio, Raccolta della navigazioni: 
Gémara, Crénica de la historia.de Nueva Espana; Torquemada, 
Monarchia Indiana; and Lorenzana, Historia de Nueva Espaia, 
shows that the historical connection between New Spain and Cali- 
fornia has not been carefully considered nor its literature thought- 
fully presented. . 

Passing to later topics, one finds inadequate representation in 
many fields. The Chinese question has been adequately treated 
in the bibliography of that subject already alluded to, lightening 
that burden for the present work. But Pacific railroad literature 
is very scant; though the earliest items are included, later im- 
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portant ones, such as Creed Haymond’s Argument on the Pacific 
Railroads (San Francisco, 1888), find no mention. 

Works of travel containing chapters on California receive sim- 
ilar unequal treatment. While many such books are listed, one 
looks in vain for Sir Edwin Arnold, Seas and Lands (New York, 
1891); A. Adams, A Voyage Round the World (Boston, 1871) ; 
T. K. Davis, A Tour in America (Melbourne, 1884) ; and other 
well known works of this group. 

Writings of foreign authors of the modern period might have 
been more systematically noticed. Hypolite Rouhoud, Regions 
nouvelles (Paris, 1868) might have been mentioned. Alexandre 
Biichner, Le conquerant de la Californie (Caen, 1869) should have 
been added to the Frémont items. A whole army of translators 
of the standard works on California have received only casual 
mention in the bibliographical notes; indeed, the interesting spread 
of the influence of the West throughout Europe is passed over thus. 
Among books in English, J. W. Hanson’s The American Italy 
(Chicago, 1896), receives no mention, though the more famous 
Our Italy by Charles Dudley Warner of course is noticed. 

Among biographies of men of note who have been at some time 
connected with California history there is great dearth, a single 
instance, the omission of De Peyster’s Life of Philip Kearney 
(New York, 1869) typifying the lack. 

Again, though the prefatory note by the author states that “the 
familiar features of our own local literature in poetry and prose” 
are to be eliminated, nevertheless we find verse by Linen and Pol- 
lock, the collection by May Wentworth, and “Outcroppings,” edited 
by Bret Harte, while the verses of Ridge, White, and Woodward 
are omitted. So with some of the notable present day names in 
prose. John Muir’s Our National Parks and Picturesque Calt- 
fornia are given, but The Mountains of California is not. Helen 
Hunt Jackson’s Ramona and Glimpses of California and the Mis- 
stons have left no space for Father Junipero and the Mission In- 
dians. Finally, a bibliography of the history of California and 
the Pacific West which makes no mention of such names as Mary 
Austin, Agnes Laut, Charles F. Lummis, Frederick Dellenbaugh, 
or J. M. Guinn cannot be said to have covered the ground satis- 
factorily, either for the collector or the history student. 

The broad fact is that the author, with all his experience in 
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handling Californiana, has set himself an impracticable sort of 
limitation, and has not followed his scheme consistently. A bib- 
liography of Californiana is still needed, which shall include many 
or most of the items which Mr. Cowan has discarded. The official 
documents will form a supplement or a separate volume, for these 
items are not so fully listed nor so easy of access as they ought 
to be. So also may the local literature and works relating to 
other geographical units be separately listed, but the person who 
essays a line of cleavage will have a harder task than that entailed 
in making one exhaustive list. 

The bibliographical notes in the present volume are of chief 
interest from the collector’s point of view. They add much to 
the interest of the books described, by way of information which 
is not ordinarily contained in a bibliography. 

The style of printing and binding is handsome. There are a 
few errors in typography and spelling not mentioned in the list 
of errata. The price of $20 asked for the book is exorbitant, and 
deckled edges are a nuisance in a book of reference. 

TerBert L. Prrestiey. 





The Establishment of State Government in California, 1846-1850. 
By Cardinal Goodwin, M. A. (New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1914. Pp. xiv, 359. $2.00.) 


California history has frequently suffered at the hands of its 
friends. Too often its facts, interesting enough in all conscience 
in themselves, have been exaggerated into a sort of fictitious 
romance, or perverted to coincide with preconceived notions or 
opinions. With neither of these defects can Mr. Goodwin’s book 
be charged, and one welcomes it, therefore, with a sense of decided 
satisfaction. 

The division of the work into three parts renders it convenient 
for ready use. The first of these, after a brief summary of early 
American influence in California and a review of the conquest, 
carries the discussion down through the establishment of military 
rule to the problems created by the influx of the gold seekers and 
the catl and organization of the constitutional convention which 
these rendered necessary. The second deals with the work of 
this convention and of the chief questions confronting it. While 
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the third takes up the actual establishment of state government 
and the preliminary workings of the new machinery. One chap- 
ter in this division is concerned with the national aspect of Cali- 
fornia’s admission; and still another contains certain interesting 
statistics for the year 1850. 

The student of economic and legal history will find much of 
interest in the volume, particularly in the chapters dealing with 
the convention’s attitude toward barks and corporations, Governor 
Burnett’s financial recommendations, the land question, the sources 
of the constitution, and the debates over the establishment of the 
civil or common law in the state. 

Of more particular value, however, and to the reviewer’s mind 
the essential contribution the study has made to the history of 
the period, is the author’s treatment of the establishment of the 
eastern boundary and the introduction of the negro into California. 
With regard to both of these questions, misconception has been 
widely prevalent and strongly rooted. Almost without exception, 
earlier writers, following in the steps of Bancroft, who is prone 
to wander wherever his prejudices lead, without regard to fact, 
have seen in these issues the sinister and malignant influence of 
slavery, when in fact such influence did not exist. Sectionalism, 
Mr. Goodwin found; though not the sectionalism created by Mason 
and Dixon’s line, but that which resulted from the divergent 
interests of the mining regions on the one hand and the remaining 
districts of ihe state, led by San Francisco and San José, on 
the other. 

In this sober examination of the slavery question and restate- 
ment of the actual issues at stake in the convention, the author 
has conferred marked benefit upon the history of California. In- 
deed, he has done more—he has given another illustration of how 
essential it is for the sake of truth that much of our western his- 
tory be rewritten by those able to consider events before the Civil 
War dispassionately and find as their causes other motives and 
interests than the sombre issue of slavery. If for no other reason 
than this, Mr. Goodwin’s book deserves a permanent place in the 
historical literature of the state. 

The reader will notice several outstanding defects, most of 
which could easily have been obviated. There is no bibliography ; 
and if one be inclined to overlook this, he is struck at once with 
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the fact that seldom in the footnotes does the writer specify either 
the edition of a work from which he quotes or the name of its 
publisher. Frequently also he omits even the initials of the 
author; and sometimes becomes lax in his citation of authorities, 
as, for example, on page 15, where no references whatever are 
made to the sources from which he has drawn his information. 
The style, too, grows somewhat heavy towards the end and the 
body of the text is unnecessarily cumbered with material that 
might better have been placed in appendices or addenda. A par- 
ticular instance of this may be found on pages 255-258. 

The author has relied very largely upon secondary authorities 
and government reports for his material. At times, however, he 
has drawn upon manuscript sources and frequently consulted the 
files of contemporary newspapers. On the whole his work has 
been done with care and discrimination and the product will prove 
of lasting value. 

Rosert G, CLELAND, 





The West in the Diplomacy of the American Revolution. By 
Paul C. Phillips, Assistant Professor of History, University of 
Montana. University of Illinois Studies in the Social Sciences, 
Volume II, Nos. 2-3. (Urbana. 1913. Pp. 427. $1.25.) 


The Mississippi Valley in the last half of the eighteenth century 
has been a fruitful field of labor for historical scholars. Park- 
man, Winsor, Turner, Roosevelt, and Alvord have made scholarly 
contributions to our knowledge of its early history. The dramatic 
period of the American Revolution has likewise been the subject 
of a great literature. Dr. Phillips is concerned with the Mis- 
sissippi Valley as an important factor in the diplomacy of the 
Revolution. The international phases of the Revolution have 
been elucidated by the work of Wharton, Doniol, Tower and the 
biographers of Franklin, Jay, and Adams. But it is the author’s 
opinion that the subject demanded new examination for the simple 
reason that all the evidence bearing on the matter had not been 
searched out and critically analyzed. He has used the published 
sources, but more important is the fact that he has utilized a 
wealth of unexploited manuscript material reposing in the ar- 
chives of Washington. London, and Paris. This fact alone en- 
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titles the dissertation to an important place in the literature of 
the subject. As a result the whole question is more fully com- 
prehended, additional light has been thrown upon established 
facts and new conclusions have been drawn. 

Much of this scholarly and well written monograph is con- 
cerned with the great and perplexing problem which confronted 
the French minister, Vergennes, of reconciling the widely con- 
flicting interests of his allies, Spain and the United States. 
French foreign policy after 1763 was dominated by the one grand 
aim of humiliating England. The revolt of the English colonies 
was France’s opportunity and the common object of American 
independence made easy the conclusion of a Franco-American 
alliance. France wanted no territory; she desired merely to dis- 
rupt England’s empire and to assist in the creation of a new 
power bound to her as an ally against the strength and prestige 
of her rival. A Franco-Spanish alliance was a matter of diffi- 
culty. Vergetines insisted upon the recognition of American in- 


dependence; Spain, among other reasons of hostility to the revolt- 


ing English colonies, feared the rise of a new power to contest 
her control in the West. The crux of the situation was the con- 
flicting claims of Spain and the United States to the West, for 
the control of the Mississippi River and its eastern bank was a 
matter of vital concern to both. Here was a dilemma for Ver- 
gennes. Against Spain he insisted on the recognition of Ameri- 
can independence, and against the United States he denied the 
validity of their claims by charter to the West. Vergennes stood 
steadily for American independence and the guarantee of the 
boundaries to the United States as he conceived them, but Canada 
and the West were not of them. He would do nothing to help 
the United States to gain the West nor oppose any attempts to 
conquer the region. His attitude was interpreted as unfriendly. 
The vigorous meddling of the French agents in Congress on be- 
half of Spanish interests, unwarranted by the instructions from 
Vergennes, created an anti-Gallican party distrustful of French 
policy. As a result Jay and Adams were selected as commis- 
sioners who carried inte the final negotiations suspicions of Ver- 
gennes. As the author shows with a wealth of evidence, Ver- 
gennes was perforce entangled in a policy bound to create adverse 
feeling, but he was not guilty of Cuplicity, made no promises he 
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could not keep, took no measures he could not support, and 


through all remained a loyal friend to the new nation. 
WwW. 2. S000r. 





Latin America. By William R. Shepherd, Professor of History 
in Columbia University. (Home University Library. Henry 
Holt and Company, New York. 1914. Pp. 256. 50 cents net.) 


Professor Shepherd’s little book on Latin America constitutes 
a valuable addition to the Home University Library series. In a 
work of this scope the author can scarcely give more than an 
introduction to a more exhaustive study of the individual coun- 
tries of Latin America, and details are necessarily subordinated 
to general characteristics common to the whole region. Owing 
to Professor Shepherd’s intimate personal knowledge of the field, 
however, the book is unusually free from unsound generalizations. 

The first six chapters of the book are devoted to a description 
of the colonial period of Latin America. The expansion of Spain 
and Portugal into the new world is briefly traced, and such topics 
as colonial government, social and economic conditions, the church, 
and education are discussed with some fullness. The author has 
evidently considered the history of Latin America as a subject 
of minor importance. Only twelve pages are given to the wars 
of independence, while the historical development since that period 
up to recent times has been summarized in some fifteen pages. 
Thus the political history of modern Latin America has been 
almost entirely ignored, but it is safe to say that the book has 
suffered in no way from such omission. 

The emphasis of the work is laid upon the present-day condi- 
tions of Latin America. By condensing the historical narrative, 
the author has been able to treat this portion somewhat more in 
detail. A list of chapter headings will indicate the fullness with 
which this descriptive matter has been developed. Geography 
and resources, social characteristics, political and financial sit- 
uation, industry, commerce, transportation, education, public 


charity and social service, science, journalism, literature, and fine 
arts. Although these chapters are loaded down with facts and 
figures, the excellent style makes them very interesting as well 
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as profitable reading. The book will be of value, not only to the 
popular reader, but to the advanced student as well. 
W. E. Dunn. 





Essays, Political and Historical. By Charlemagne Tower, Ph. D. 
(Philadelphia. J. B. Lippincott Company. 1914. Pp. 306. 
$1.50 net.) 


This volume is a collection of seven essays, five of them on dif- 
ferent phases of the diplomatic history of the United States and 
two of them historical—“The European Attitude Toward the Mon- 
roe Doctrine” explains, what every student knows, that Europe 
(and one may add America, as well, except the United States) 
considers the Monroe Doctrine as merely a declaration of the for- 
eign policy of the United States, and by no means as international 
law; “The Treaty Obligations of the United States Relating to 
the Panama Canal” briefly reviews our trans-isthmian canal rela- 
tions, and points plainly to the conclusion that American shipping 
is entitled to no special privilege in the use of the canal; “Diplo- 
macy as a Profession” describes some of a diplomat’s duties and 
pleads for the establishment by the United States of a trained 
diplomatic service; “Some Modern Developments of International 
Law” briefly traces the development of international law from 
Grotius and comments on its influence in ameliorating the horrors 
of war; “The Relations of the United States to Arbitration for 
the Settlement of International Disputes” is largely a summary 
of the two Hague conferences; “Lord Cornwallis in America” and 
“General Howe’s Campaigns in the Revolutionary War” are pre- 
sumably by-products of the author’s well known work on the 
Marquis de Lafayette in the American Revolution. The essays 
are interesting and readable, but are in no sense contributions 


to their respective subjects. 
EvuGENE C. BARKER. 





The Second Biennial Report of the Texas Library and His- 
torical Commission contains a calendar of the papers of Mirabeau 
Buonaparte Lamar, prepared by the archivist of the State Library, 
Miss Elizabeth H. West. These papers were purchased by the 
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State in 1909 from Lamar’s daughter, Mrs. Loretta Lamar Calder. 
They comprise Lamar’s unpublished official, literary, and historical 
writings and collections. They are of most importance for Texas 
history for the years 1821 to 1841, inclusive; of minor importance 
for Nicaragua and Costa Rica in 1858 and 1859, the period of 
Lamar’s service as minister to those countries. 





The Diary of Ephraim Shelby Dodd, member of Terry’s Texas 
Rangers, December 4, 1862-January 1, 1864, is published in a 
pamphlet of 32 pages by Ernest William Winkler, State Librarian 
of Texas. The manuscript diary was recently purchased at auc- 
tion in New York. Dodd was executed as a spy in 1864. 
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NEWS NOTES 


Miss Elizabeth H. West, archivist of the State Library of Texas, 
spent the month of June and part of July, 1914, in Havana, 
searching in the Archivo Nacional de Cuba for documents bearing 
upon the colonial and Indian trade policy of Spain in the late 
eighteenth and early nineteenth century. A number of docu- 
ments were copied for the State Library, the Library of Congress, 
the University of California, and the Historical Society of Wis- 
4d 


consin. The letter-books of Bernardo de Galvez, 8-1781, are 


of the most general interest. The one contains letters Nos. 1-462 
to Josef de Galvez, the Spanish Secretary of State, the other, 
letters Nos. 1-304 to the Captain General at Havana. Written 
as they were, at the time when Galvez was governor of Louisiana, 
these letters throw much light upon colonial policy and condi- 
tions, as well as upon the expeditions which resulted in the cap- 
ture by the Spanish of the English posts in the lower Mississippi 
Valley, of Mobile, and of Pensacola. 

Contrary to the usual impression, by no means all of the im- 
portant historical material was transferred from Cuba to Spain 
before and during 1896; in fact, practically the entire Hacienda 
archive remains intact in the Archivo Nacional; allowing, of 
course, for the losses sustained through the insect pests of the 
tropics and through the confusion resulting from the Spanish 
withdrawal in the first place and the American interventions in 
the second. Much material for the study of Spanish-American 
history, notably the slave-trade, remains there as yet practically 
untouched by American investigators, 


During the summer of 1914 Mr. William E. Dunn, of the 
University of Texas, secured from the Archivo General de Indias 
at Seville some three thousand pages of transcripts, copies of 
which are deposited in the Library of Congress, the Texas State 
Library, and the libraries of the Universities of Texas and Cali- 
fornia. Among the subjects covered by the documents are the 
intrusions of the French and English in Texas and New Mexico 
during the eighteenth century, English contraband trade and 
alleged settlements along the Gulf coast, the complete autos of 
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the campaign of Diego Ortiz Parilla of 1759, complete reports 
of the San Xavier, San Saba, and Nueces River mission enter- 
prises, several previously unknown diaries of explorations in Texas, 
including those of Bernardo de Miranda to the Los Almagres 
mines in 1755 and of Pedro de Rabago y Theran in 1756, plans 
for the opening up of communication between Texas and New 
Mexico, new material on the settlement of San Fernando de Béxar 
(San Antonio), and some material on Coahuila. Several inter- 
esting maps, of value for the history of Texas, were obtained. 
These documents will completely clear up several chapters in 
Texas history that have previously been obscure and known only 
through fragmentary material. 


A prize of $200 will be awarded by the American Historical 
Association in 1915 for the best unpublished monograph in mili- 
tary history submitted to the committee before September 1, 1915. 
The monograph must be based upon independent and original in- 
vestigation into some field of the military history of the United 
States, preferably of the Civil War. It must be a distinct con- 
tribution to knowledge, must (1) be based upon exhaustive re- 
search, (2) conform to the canons of historical criticism, (3) be 
presented in scientific form, (4) contain exact references to sources 
and secondary works, and (5) be accompanied by a full critical 
bibliography. Correspondence relative to the prize should be ad- 
dressed to Captain A. I. Conger, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. 


The University of Texas Library has purchased from Mr. John 
Rutherfoord, of Richmond, Virginia, for the Littlefield collection 
of Southern history a file of the Richmond Enquirer, 1847-1865, 
Richmond Examiner, 1849-1865, the Union (Washington, D. C.), 
1815-1854, and odd volumes of the Southern Press, the New York 
Herald (weekly), and other papers. 





Judge Reuben R. Gaines, formerly Chief Justice of Texas, died 
at Austin, October 13, 1914. He was born in Sumpter County, 
Alabama, October 30, 1836, and was a graduate of the University of 
Alabama. He served as Associate Justice of the Supreme Court 
of Texas from 1886 to 1894, and as Chief Justice from 1894 to 
1911, when he resigned. 
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George H. Hermann, of Houston, Texas, died in Baltimore, 
October 21, 1914. The Houston papers contain brief sketches 
of his life. His wili, published in the Houston Post, November 
15, makes provision for public charities aggregating several mil- 
lions of dollars. 


The Pallas News of November 15 contains a tribute by J. B. 
Cranfill to Rev. B. H. Carroll, who died at Fort Worth on Novem- 
ber 11, 1914. He is called “the most majestic man the Baptists 
of the world have known in this generation.” 


The death of Judge Lee Young occurred at his home in 
Stephenville, Texas, on November 15, 1914. He was a student 
of progressive agriculture, helped many tenants to become home 
owners and took an active interest in better laws. Farm and 
Ranch, November 21, contains a brief tribute to him. 


Harry Lee Marriner, endeared to thousands as “The News staff 
poet,” died at Kerrville, Texas, December 8, 1914. Each day for 
nearly five years he contributed a bit of cheery verse to The Gal- 
veston-Dallas News. Some account of his life and labors appear 
in the News of December 9, and in Eagleton’s Writers and i rit- 
ings of Texas. 
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AFFAIRS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


The annual business meeting of the Association will be held in 
the State Library at Austin, Texas, Tuesday, March 2, 1915, at 
3 o’clock. A meeting of the Executive Council and of the Fellows 


will precede the general meeting. 

Members who wish to make nominations for Fellowships should 
send such nominations to President Z. T. Fulmore, Austin, Texas, 
not later than February 20, together with copies of the candi- 
dates’ published writings. This is in accordance with a resolution 
adopted at the last annual meeting: “Resolved, That the Presi- 
dent shall appoint from among the Fellows of the Executive Coun- 
cil two members to act with himself as a committee on the nomina- 
tion of Fellows. This committee shall examine the published work 
of the members whose election is proposed, and shall report thereon 
to the Council at the annual meeting.” 




















THE QUARTERLY 


OF THE 


TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


The management wishes to announce that the back 
volumes of THE QUARTERLY can be purchased and that a 
complete set is now available. The first four volumes have 
been reprinted, and will be sold at the following prices, on the 
installment plan, or for cash on delivery: 


$4.25 per volume unbound; 
$5.00 per volume bound in cloth; 
$5.50 per volume bound in half leather. 


Volumes V and VI are still to be had in the original copies 
for the following prices: 
$3.00 per volume unbound; 
$3.75 per volume bound in cloth; 
$4.25 per volume bound in half leather. 


All the remaining volumes can be had for: 


$2.00 each nnbound; 
$2.75 for a cloth binding; and 
$3.25 for the half leather binding. 


Persons desiring to exchange loose numbers for bound 
volumes may do so by paying 75 cents for the cloth binding 
and $1.25 for the half leather per volume. 


ADDRESS 
THE TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION, 


AusTIN, TEXAS, 














